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VOTE  UNANIMOUSLY  PASSED. 


Resolved,  That  the  “ Thurston  clan,”  assembled  at  Newbury- 
port,  do  request  that  their  honored  genealogist,  Brown  Thurston, 
Esq.,  be  requested  to  gather  and  publish,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
papers,  speeches  and  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  publish 
the  same  for  the  many,  present  and  absent,  who  would  f^dly 
preserve  them,  making  such  charge  for  the  same  as  shall  fully 
reimburse  him,  for  his  expense. 


Per  Order. 


HISTORY  OF  RALLY. 


After  considerable  correspondence,  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  have  a general  gathering  of  the  Thurstons  and  their  connec- 
tions; and  there  was  a unanimous  expression  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  Therefore,  early  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  the  following  call  was  sent  out  to  over  one 
thousand  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  country: 

NATIONAL  THURSTON  RALLY  1635-1885. 


“ Those  only  deserve  to  be  remembered  by  posterity  who  treasure  up  the  history 
of  their  ancestry.”  — Burke. 

The  Thurston  name  began  to  appear  in  this  country  at  about  1635,  and  a settle- 
ment is  known  to  have  been  made  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1638. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  trace  the  records,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  and  get  the  connection  of  families,  by  Rev.  James  Thurston  of  Mass., 
Charles  Myrick  Thurston  of  Rhode  Island,  Frederick  George  Thurston  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Rev.  David  Thurston  of  Maine,  and  Samuel  David  Thurston  of  Cam- 
den, O.,  who  have  all  passed  away,  and  more  recently  by  Hon.  Ariel  Standish 
Thurston  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

The  result  of  these  researches  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Brown  Thurston  of 
Portland,  Me.,  who,  after  spending  several  years  in  increasing,  maturing,  and  col- 
lating, published  the  “ Thurston  Genealogies,”  600  pages,  in  1880.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  interest  felt  in  the  whole  matter,  and  a strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  pursue  it  still  further,  and  perfect  the  records. 

There  has  never  been  any  united  effort,  such  as  many  families  have  very  success- 
fully adopted,  to  further  this  end,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a Thurston  Gath- 
ering at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  June  24,  1885.  This  is  the  nearest 
available  place,  and  but  a few  miles  from  the  spot  where  “ 24  Nov.  1638,  there  was 
granted  unto  Daniel  Thurston  an  house  lot  on  the  Neck,  over  the  great  river,  of 
four  acres,  next  to  John  Osgood.” 

The  undersigned  earnestly  invite  every  one  of  the  name,  those  who  have  married, 
and  descendants  of  Thurstons,  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  who  may  see 
this,  or  hear  of  it , to  come  to  the  rally.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a social  time,  get  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  bring  facts  to  light,  get  at  characteristics,  and  develop 
something  of  the  genius  and  aims  of  the  tribes.  We  invite  every  one  to  look  up 
every  old  family  Bible,  every  private  and  especially  Town  record,  every  will,  and  in 
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fact  everything  that  pertains  to  the  genealogy,  the  doings,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  any  of  the  name,  with  all  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  or  other  changes, 
since  1878. 

Correspondence  is  invited,  previous  to  the  meeting,  and,  in  order  to  make  proper 
arrangements,  notice  from  those  who  will  attend  should  be  sent  to  Brown 
Thurston,  Portland,  Maine,  as  early  in  June  as  possible. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  signified  a desire  to  sign  a call  for  this  gathering  : 

Hon.  Ariel  Standish  Thurston,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Philander  Thurston,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Prof.  Robert  Henry  Thurston,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Daniel  Holt  Thurston,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

John  Mellen  Thurston,  Omaha,  Neb. 

James  Sidney  Thurston,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  James  Thurston,  Dover,  N.  H. 

John  Henry  Thurston,  Farmington,  Minn. 

Wm.  Wharton  Thurston,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Samuel  David  Thurston,  Bangor,  Me. 

Abel  Leander  Thurston,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

George  Henry  Thurston,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  Maine. 

A program  was  arranged  and  sent  to  over  twelve  hundred 
persons  the  first  of  June.  The  composition  of  this  program 
will  be  seen  by  the  exercises  that  follow,  which  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  original  arrangements. 


DOINGS  AT  NEWBURYPORT. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  24. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Jane  24,. at  10  o’clock  a goodly  num- 
ber assembled  in  Fraternity  Hall.  Rev.  John  Rogers  Thurston 
of  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  called  to  order  and  the  following  officers 
were  chosen : 

Hon.  Ariel  Standish  Thurston  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  President. 

Rev.  Richard  Bowers  Thurston  of  North  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Vice-president. 

George  Henry  Thurston  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Secretary. 

Charles  Brown  Thurston  of  Portland,  Maine,  Treasurer. 

The  President,  on  taking  the  chair,  thanked  the  assemblage 
for  the  honor  conferred,  and  invited  the  other  officers  to  take 
seats  upon  the  platform. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  James  Thurston. 

A committee  consisting  of  George  H.  Thurston  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  of  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  resolutions  of  regret  at  the  absence  of 
Brown  Thurston  of  Portland,  Me.,  the  family  genealogist,  who 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  gathering  on  account  of  illness. 


POEM. 

By  George  Henry  Thurston,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Well,  so  you’ve  all  come  home  to  see  who ’s  who, 

Shake  hands,  and  kiss,  the  women  folk  I mean, 

It ’s  something  that  is  rather  natural  too 

They ’d  kiss  each  other  ’fore  folk,  but  unseen 
Mayhap  you  men  folk  recollect  a bridge, 

A toll  house,  where  the  sleigh  a moment  stopped, 

A keeping  room,  a star-lit  garden  gate, 

Where  both  were  n’t  women,  when  a kiss  was  swapped. 
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So  if,  while  busy  finding  kinsfolk  out, 

Some  grown  up  boy,  with  no  one  by  to  hinder, 

Should  kiss  some  blue-eyed  cousin,  just  found  out, 
Behind  the  door,  or  curtain  of  the  “ winder,” 

Why,  but  a grand  thanksgiving-day  is  this ; 

So  careful  mothers,  fathers  grown  sedate, 

Near-sighted  be,  and  smiling  mind,  I wis, 

Some  room,  with  firelight  dim,  or  garden  gate. 

A real  thanksgiving-day,  though  late  I guess 
For  pumpkin  pie,  yet  not  for  greetings  kind, 

Or  knitting  up  the  raveled  threads  afresh 
Of  kinship,  or  relationships  to  find ; 

We  men  folk  then  will  just  shake  hands  to  say 
I ’m  glad  to  see  you  kinsman,  mean  it  too, 

The  women  folk  keep  up  their  old-time  way, 

And  kiss  each  other,  as  they  always  do. 

It ’s  somewhat  grown  in  size  our  fam’ly  tree 
Since  Daniel  took  in  Newburyport  his  lot, 

And  little  “ Rhody  ” gave  the  brothers  three 
A homestead  in  her  smallish  garden  plot ; 

Its  branches,  with  much  goodly  fruit  thereon, 

Reach  widely  spread  across  the  Continent ; 

From  Massachusetts  Bay  to  Oregon, 

Through  all  the  states  the  boys  have  pitched  their  tent. 

I ’m  glad  to  see  you  kinsfolk  all  “to  hum,” 

Gran’ther,  father,  mother,  cousin  Deb,  and  Ike, 

All  kind  o’  curious  to  see  who ’s  come, 

And  “ jedge  ” which  one  o’  which  looks  most  alike. 
That ’s  natural,  as  is  the  wish  to  hear 

Who  on  our  ancient  name  has  laurels -hung  ; 

But ’s  risky  hunting  family  trees,  I fear, 

One  ar’  n’t  quite  certain  from  what  seed  they  sprung. 

It ’s  natural  this  human  pride,  also, 

To  claim  the  right  to  wear  some  lordly  crest ; 

But,  after  all,  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
’T  was  strutting  round  in  cast  off  clothes  at  best. 
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Those  folks  who  mostly  live  by  borrowing  things, 

Ar’  n’t  held  in  highest  kind  of  estimation, 

I never  saw  much  progress  made  by  boys, 

Who  lounged  round  home  on  father’s  reputation. 

’T  were  better  that  each  one  wore  the  crown 
His  own  clean  life  had  placed  upon  his  head, 

Than  claim  the  homage  of  his  fellows  round 
For  medals,  plucked  from  coffins  of  the  dead, 

And  yet,  it  nerves  afresh  the  wounded  pride 

In  face  of  slights,  when  friends  and  fortune’s  fled, 

To  know  we  are  by  ties  of  blood  allied 
To  some  brave  man,  or  noble  woman  dead. 

There  is  a something  in  the  thought  we  bear 

A name  that  some  one’s  good  brave  life  has  crowned, 
That  keeps  our  feet  ofttimes  from  dirty  paths, 

Our  hands  from  theft,  our  tongues  from  lies,  and  round 
Our  daily  walk  a quiet  influence  throws, 

That  drives,  as  sunshine  fogs,  low  thoughts  away ; 

A hedge  of  proper  pride  around  us  grows, 

That  keeps  Temptation’s  subtle  imps  at  bay. 

I ’m  glad  to  meet  you,  one  and  all,  and  give 
You  men  a hearty  shake  o’  hand  to-day, 

But,  as  from  Sherman  do  not  trace  descent 
Can  claim  no  right  to  kiss  the  girls,  but  say 
To  them,  where  ’er  they  ’re  wed  or  birth-right  take, 

That  better  honest  life,  than  blood  that  ran 
Through  kings,  for  love  of  God  and  man  still  make, 

Than  courts,  or  camps,  the  nobler  gentleman. 

And  on  their  boys  and  girls  beside  their  chair, 

Whate’er  their  birth,  or  home,  or  station, 

That  truth  impress,  that  still  our  country  be 
An  honest,  pure,  God-fearing  nation. 

Though  fathers  are  a part  of  nature’s  plan, 

And  handy  when  there  ’re  bills  to  pay,  d’ye  see, 

The  mothers  train  the  child,  and  rear  the  man, 

They  ne’er  forget  the  prayer  beside  her  knee. 
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How  oft  in  far  off  lands  the  “ hankering  ” comes 
For  piece  of  mother’s  cake,  or  mother’s  pie, 

And  “mother”  ’s  oft  the  startled  word  that  breaks, 

As  Death’s  strange  visions  float  before  the  eye  ; 

And  oh ! the  mother’s  prayers  that  rise  and  throng, 

Like  white  robed  angels,  round  “Our  Father’s”  throne 
Poor  Eve,  we  ’ll  e’en  forgive  her  for  her  wrong 
Since  she  brought  mothers  into  fashion. 

It ’s  kind  of  puzzling  going  back  to  look 
Our  cousins  up,  the  trail  runs  so  agee, 

To  know  just  where  to  seek,  or  in  what  nook 
To  plant  one’s  genealogical  tree : 

We  might  go  back  to  Adam,  poor  weak  man, 

But  in  the  famous  forty  days  of  rain, 

The  records  were  so  washed,  I understand, 

The  genealogies  ar’  n’t  very  plain. 

And  then,  as  Moses  gives  the  registry, 

Of  Cain,  and  other  folks,  before  the  flood, 

The  people  then  were  not  the  kind  that  we 
Would  claim  to-day  as  of  our  kith  and  blood. 

And  Noah,  well,  from  what  the  records  state, 

Of  how  one  day  within  his  tent  he  lay, 

He  wa’  n’t  the  sort  of  man  they ’d  nominate 
For  prohibition  candidate  to-day.  * 

’T  is  passing  strange,  these  streaks  of  human  nature, 
Trade-marks  it  seems  of  each  one’s  good  or  evil, 

That  show  in  after  generations  sure, 

And  reproduce  some  saint,  or  human  devil, 

Some  one  who  looks  like  great-great-gran’ther  John, 
Some  blue-eyed  girl,  a very  queen  of  grace, 

From  canvas  generations  old  stepped  down, 

To  charm  anew  all  hearts  with  angel  face. 

Thin  threads  that  seem  to  link  in  tangled  skein 
The  race  from  Adam  down,  the  way  in  sooth, 

That  “ Ingersoll  ” perchance  obtained  from  Cain 
The  trick  of  bluffing  God,  to  shirk  the  truth ; 
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To  grave  New  England  deacons,  years  ago, 

From  Noah  and  his  wine  direct  might  come 
Their  faith  in  God,  and  likewise,  skill  also 
To  manufacture  pure  New  England  rum. 

It ’s  tru$  they  shipped  the  rum  they  then  distilled 
For  ivory  on  the  Congo  coast  to  trade, 

But  brought  their  vessels  back  with  negroes  filled, 

The  ivory,  in  the  negroes’  mouths  displayed 
And  as ’t  wa’  n’t  right  to  bring  them  here  and  find 
Them  Christian  home,  and  passage,  as  a gift, 

They  took  a chattel  mortgage  on  their  work 
For  life,  just  out  of  pure  New  England  thrift. 

But  then  their  sons  threw  overboard  the  tea, 

And  struck  the  blow  that  made  the  world  akin 
To  this  fair  land,  through  ties  of  liberty, 

And  worked  erasure  of  their  father’s  sin. 

For  if,  in  prayer  for  heathen’s  good  employed, 

The  deacons  kept  in  mind  the  ivory  trade, 

From  them  came  Sumner,  Garrison,  and  Lloyd, 

And  Whittier,  with  the  bold  brave  songs  he  made. 

Years  past ’t  is  true  fair  maids  they  burned  at  stake 
As  witches,  who  with  Satan  converse  had, 

But  now,  at  messages  no  scruples  make  . 

By  rappings  sent,  from  spirits  good  or  bad ; 

And  on  the  soil  whence  puritanic  sway 

For  want  of  Christian  grace  expelled  the  Quaker, 
Their  children  sit,  and  silver  dollars  pay 
To  hear  some  skeptic  wise  belie  his  Maker. 

The  ways  of  Plymouth  Rock  reversing  quite. 

But  Science ’s  grown  to  be  the  world’s  new  teacher, 
And  ’stead  of  Moses,  taught  of  God,  gives  choice 
To  train  the  soul,  on  Ingersoll,  or  Beecher ; 

The  same  old  plea  that  Satan  made  to  Eve 
Repeats,  with  fascinating  speech,  and  eye, 

That  God,  if  God  there  is  ? did  man  deceive, 
Bamboozling  Moses  with  a first-class  lie. 
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We  tracing  here,  to-day,  our  lineage  down, 

From  Science’s  hand  obtain  a charming  page, 

That  brings  us  upward  from  some  hideous  ape, 

Or  slimy  monster  of  th’  Silurian  age ; 

Not  proven  though,  is  Beecher’s  verdict,  Scotch, 
Though  may  be  true,  as  Science  hopes  to  show  ; 
Well,  tain’t  no  use  for  Moses,  Christ,  to  teach, 

When  Beecher  tells  ’bout  God,  what  Beecher  knows. 

But  mid  these  changes  on  Time’s  crumbling  shore, 

We ’ve  overrun  our  search’s  beacon  light, 

And  so  steer  back  along  our  course  once  more, 

To  bring  the  land-marks  past  again  in  sight. 

We  can’t  go  back  to  Adam,  as  I ’ve  said, 

Because  the  deluge  washed  the  records  out, 

And  Noah,  every  one  makes  claim  from  him, 

And  then  his  temperance  standing ’s  some  in  doubt. 

But  there ’s  one  “ Thorstein,”  quite  the  fam’ly  name, 

A tall,  red-bearded  Viking  of  Norse  lands, 

The  surges  ploughing  of  the  northern  main, 

With  galleys-  brazen-beaked,  and  warrior  bands, 

A chief  of  fame,  whereon  to  graft  our  tree’;  — 

The  old  Norse  Sagas  sing  the  deeds  he  did;  — 

But,  bless  your  hearts,  ’t  won’t  do,  though  Viking,  he 
Was  but  an  old  time  sort  of  Robert  Kidd. 

How  customs  change  with  years,  yet  still,  ah  me  ! 

The  same  old  evil  spirit  couched  within ; 

From  rover  taking  toll  upon  the  sea, 

To  Wall  street  sharper,  gathering  margins  in. 

The  old  sea  rover  seized  with  spear  and  sword, 

His  golden  booty  on  the  salt  sea  rime ; 

The  modern  Viking  runs  a Wall  street  board, 

Or  strips  you  with  a salted  silver  mine. 

I guess  we  ’ll  let  the  old  Norse  Viking  go, 

The  Thurstons  seem  an  honest  folk  to  be, 

I ha  ’n ’t  heard  tell  of  those  who  showed 
Descent  from  that  fierce  rover  of  the  sea, 
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By  selling  short  on  Erie,  wheat,  or  oil, 

To  fill  their  pockets  with  the  market’s  smash, 

Or  sudden  went  to  visit  foreign  soil, 

And  left  some  bank,  or  partner,  short  of  cash. 

But  hold,  I recollect  of  one ’t  is  true, 

Who  smoked  and  drank  on  fair  Virginia’s  sod, 

But  spelt  his  name  with  “ R ” before  the  “ U,” 

A full  white-surpliced  minister  of  God, 

Who  seemed  to  show  the  Norseman’s  heathen  strain, 
The  fighting  parson,  says  his  history’s  page, 

His  sobriquet,  the  title  earned ’t  is  plain 

From  Viking  blood,  and  wild  Berserker  rage. 

The  tawny  bearded  Norseman  of  the  sea 
Ignoring  quite,  in  this  ancestral  search, 

We  ’ll  set  in  holy  ground  our  family  tree, 

And  e’en  take  sanctuary  in  the  church, 

With  good  Archbishop  “ Thurstan,”  erst  of  York, 

A counselor  of  Bruce  long  years  ago ; 

Ah ! there  is  better  ground  for  prideful  talk, 

Than  heathen  with  a record  but  so  so. 

Though  Thurston  coats  of  arms  have  met  my  view, 
With  griffins,  bugles,  plumes,  and  towered  moat, 
From  deeds  of  war  or  peace  obtained,  or  through 
The  inspiration  of  a ten-pound  note, 

Perhaps  to  stand  within  the  church  is  well ; — 

The  good  Archbishop  bore  at  least  the  name ; — 
And  others  wore  it  too,  as  records  tell, 

Whose  souls  at  martyr’s  stake  went  out  ’mid  flame. 

Perchance  the  Thurstons  claim  high  birth  of  right 
Across  Atlantic’s  storm-beat,  wreck-strewn  breast, 
From  Viking,  or  Archbishop  good,  or  knight 
Who  won  on  bloody  field  his  spurs  and  crest. 

That ’s  well  for  those  who  old-time  pomps  cling  to, 
And  social  creeds  outworn  in  march  6f  mind, 

To  think  that  thus  their  blood  has  brighter  hue, 

Their  clay  is  china  of  some  rarer  kind. 
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Though  Norman  blood  and  Saxon  fiery  race 

Have  wrought  brave  deeds,  and  made  illustrious  names, 
From  which ’t  is  record  proud  descent  to  trace, 

It ’s  lineage  grand  enough  for  him  who  claims 
New  England  blood  of  pilgrims,  Concord’s  fight, 

Or  aught  of  deeds,  or  names,  that  shining  stand 
As  beacons  on  her  granite  hills,  and  light 
The  upward  pathway  of  this  nation  grand. 

O brave  New  England,  with  thy  Plymouth  Rock, 

Thy  sabbath  laws,  and  puritanic  creed ! 

There  need  be  such  fanatic,  stern  soul’d  stock ; 

To  grow  this  nation  called  for  stubborn  seed. 

No  feebler  faith,  or  creed  of  milder  sort, 

Had  reared  this  nation  staunch  from  sea  to  sea, 

And  kept  the  spirit  that  the  Mayflower  brought, 

Without  beliefs  that  verged  on  tyranny. 

As  other  nations  poured  their  people  in, 

Less  sterner  creeds,  and  faith,  had  weakened  down, 

It  took  beliefs  long  way  ’bove  proof  in  strength, 

’Mong  sixty  million  people  to  go  round. 

Spread  church  and  school,  and  love  of  God  and  law, 

From  Plymouth  Rock,  to  far  Pacific  seas, 

The  Sabbath  keep  as  holy  day,  yet  leave 
The  people  free  to  worship,  if  they  please. 

Mayhap  your  pardon,  cousins,  I should  crave, 

For  this  laudation  of  our  Yankee  land, 

But  twoscore  years  and  ten  my  feet  have  strayed, 

Far  from  its  surf-washed  rocks,  and  sea-beat  strand, 

And  if  by  boyhood’s  scenes  the  feelings  fired, 

Get  kind  o’  bubbling  up  in  boastful  word, 

The  tongue  but  speaks  as  heart  dictates,  inspired 
By  native  air,  where  dreaming  boy  I heard 

Atlantic’s  rollers  break  on  Podunk’s  shore, 

Saw  sea-fogs  rolling  in  o’er  Casco’s  .Bay, 

And  ’neath  the  pines  of  Deering’s  woods  dreamed  o’er 
My  airy  castles,  all  the  summer’s  day ; 
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Or,  watching  ships  past  old  Fort  Preble  sweep, 

Had  visions  of  fierce  fights,  on  stormy  seas, 

Or  isles  ’neath  slumberous  southern  skies  asleep;  — 

’T  was  Viking  blood,  perchance,  brought  dreams  like  these. 

Ah  dreams ! how  all  our  lives  brave  dreams  run  through 
Of  deeds,  and  aims,  that  are  but  dreams  at  last ; 

Not  what  we  would,  but  what  we  would  not,  do, 

Nor  live  the  good  brave  lives  our  dreams  forecast. 

In  search  of  some  “San  Grail”  spend  our  days, 

Returning  weary  from  our  knightly  quest 
With  armor  rent,  and  white  plumes  soiled  in  frays ; — 

O mystery  of  Life  ! — God  knoweth  best 

And  makes  our  dreams  and  aims  His  plans  unfold ; 

For  we  ingathered  here  from  sea  to  sea, 

To  where  our  fathers  dreamed  their  dreams,  behold 
From  Puritanic  dreams  of  liberty 
A nation  sprung,  whose  course  is  upward  still, 

From  liberty,  to  liberty,  through  law ; 

A grand  cathedral  reared  in  Freedom’s  name, 

Wherein  the  world’s  oppressed  thank  God  therefor. 

As  we  who  bear  a common  name  have  come 
Our  own  Thanksgiving-day,  in  June  to  hold 
And  kinships  claim,  thus,  so  my  rhyme  is  as 
Thanksgiving  customs  in  November  cold, 

A little  laughter,  little  sober  talk, 

A little  tracing  up  of  family  ties, 

A grace  or  two,  some  quiet  prayerful  words, 

In  mem’ry  of  a home  beyond  the  skies. 

For  be  our  earthly  lineage  what  it  may, 

Or  from  what  kjiight  our  coronet  we  trace, 

One  blood  makes  all  the  world  one  flesh  and  kin, 

For  God  is  father  of  the  human  race. 

Though  hard  to  trace  his  likeness  now  in  man, 

Deformed  and  scarred  by  centuries  of  sin, 

He  knows  his  children  still,  through  his  own  plan 
Will  all  into  his  mansions  gather  in. 
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Sometime  there  ’ll  be  a grand  Thanksgiving-day, 
Where  people  more  than  man  can  number  ’ll  be, 
All  nations,  tongues,  who  ’ll  gather  there  to  claim 
A brotherhood,  through  one  ancestral  tree ; 

The  tree  whereon  our  Elder  Brother  died, 

God’s  well  beloved  son.  Ah  ! happy  then 
If  thence  we  claim  a crown,  through  Him  allied, 
Pure-hearted  women,  and  pure-hearted  men. 

So  may  it  be.  Till  then,  we  gathered  here 
To  quiet  nooning  take  from  Life’s  unrest, 

And  while  a pleasant  day  with  cheerful  talk, 

And  hive  the  words  as  honey  in  our  breast, 

Will  scatter  wide,  our  faces  only  be 

As  pictures  hung  within  our  memory’s  hall, 

And  all  this  goodly  fellowship,  ah  me  ! 

But  as  a pleasant  June-day  dream  recall. 

God  bless  you  all,  who  bear  our  ancient  name, 

Or  kinship  claim.  To  stately  city  home, 

Or  cottage  roof,  or  farm-house  door,  again 
Return  you  safe,  and  grant  all  years  to  come, 
Whate’er  of  fame  or  wealth  our  hap  secure, 

The  world  wide  motto  of  a “Thurston  ” be, 
Through  life,  with  God  and  man  in  conscience  pure 
We  walk,  in  Love  and  Faith  and  Charity. 

Farewell,  ay, 'fare  you  well  where’er  you  are, 

May  Health  and  Fortune  on  your  steps  attend, 
To  chase  away  all  lowering  clouds  of  Care, 

And  fill  your  life  with  sunshine  to  its  end ; 

While  Peace,  with  kisses  soothing  every  strife, 
Upon  you  blessings  drop,  as  dews,  that  so 
Within  your  hearts,  perfuming  all  your  lives, 

As  lilies  white,  all  Christian  graces  grow. 
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Solo,  rendered  by  Samuel  Thurston,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who, 
aided  by  his  accomplished  wife  as  a-ccompanist  on  the  piano,  led  the 
singing  throughout  the  meetings. 

“ The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods  against  a stormy  sky, 

Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

“ Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They  the  true-hearted  came  ; 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame 

“Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear;  — 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

“ The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  waves’  foam  ; 

And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared  — 

This  was  their  welcome  home.” 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

BY  HON.  ARIEL  STANDISH  THURSTON  OF  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Among  all  the  marvels  recorded  in  history  no  page  is  more  marvel- 
ous than  that  which  contains  the  account  of  the  colonization  of  New 
England. 

Remarkable  as  was  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  through  a period  of  forty  years,  the  record  of  which 
is  the  earliest  we  have  of  any  such  achievement  as  we  read  it  upon 
the  inspired  page,  an  enterprise  conducted  by  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God,  chosen  to  conduct  the  same,  and  remarkable  as  was  the  recent 
birth  of  a nation  in  a day  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  — neither  of  these 
events  seems  to  me  more  extraordinary  than  the  peopling  of  New 
England  by  the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

That  men  in  obedience  to  Divine  command  and  horror-stricken  by 
manifestations  of  Divine  wrath  visited  upon  the  heads  of  the  people 
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of  their  adopted  country,  and  suffering  in  that  country  all  the  miseries 
of  a state  of  servitude  worse  than  death,  should  be  willing,  nay, 
should  be  impelled  by  an  incontrollable  impulse,  to  leave  the  land  in 
which  their  sufferings  were  so  great,  for  a land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  was  by  no  means  a thing  to  be  looked  at  in  any  aspect  as 
remarkable. 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  emigration  to  California  commencing  in 
1848,  knowing  as  we  do  the  power  which  the  “ accursed  love  of  gold  ” 
has  over  the  human  heart,  we  were  not  much  surprised  that  adventur- 
ers from  the  Atlantic  side,  by  thousands  upon  thousands,  should  seek 
the  auriferous  sands  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  fabulous  wealth  that 
awaited  their  coming. 

But  what  strong  motive  such  as  lured  the  Israelites  to  undertake  a 
protracted  journey  through  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  or  that 
influenced  the  early  adventurers  to  California  to  brave  sufferings, 
destitution,  and  death  itself,  in  their  mad  crusade  after  “ treasures  hid- 
den in  the  sand,”  what  motive,  I say,  was  it  that  induced  our  New 
England  forefathers  to  leave  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  the 
most  cultured  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  take  up  their  abode, 
and  make  their  home  with  savages  and  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness  ! 

The  fisheries  and  traffic  in  peltries,  the  profits  of  trade  and  barter 
with  the  Aboriginals,  the  love  of  adventure  which  seems  to  be  instinct 
in  the  heart  of  man,  had  no  doubt  their  influence ; but  was  this  all  ? 
No,  by  no  means.  Our  forefathers  were  imbued  with  a religious  prin- 
ciple, bordering  upon  fanaticism,  influencing  them  to  brave  the  fagot 
and  the  stake,  and  why  should  they  not,  for  conscience  sake,  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  the  privations  and  hardships  to  which 
they  would  inevitably  be  subjected  in  this  new  world,  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  enjoy  “ freedom  to  worship  God,”  untrammeled  by  the 
interference  of  government  and  a bigoted  priesthood  ? 

The  year  1625,  ten  years  before  the  settlement  of  this  town  of 
Newbury,  was  a year  pregnant  with  great  events.  In  that  year,  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  that  famous  Puritan  divine,  John  Robinson, 
died.  Twenty-seven  days  after,  James  the  First,  King  of  England, 
died,  and  his  unfortunate  son,  Charles  First,  ascended  the  throne.  In 
passing,  too,  I will  remark  that  in  the  autumn  of  this  same  year 
Miles  Standish  was  sent  to  England  as  the  agent  of  the  Plymouth 
colony,  or  rather  of  the  merchant  adventurers,  to  borrow  money,  which 
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he  succeeded  in  doing  at  a ruinous  rate.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  that  year,  that  the  newly  crowned  king,  Charles  the  First,  espoused 
Henrietta,  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  young  King  of  France. 
That  memorable  year,  1625,  was  the  year  when  the  plague  prevailed 
in  London  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  more  than  40,000  persons 
died  within  the  limits  of  a year,  in  the  city  of  London. 

Henrietta  whom  Charles  took  to  wife  was  a Papist.  The  marriage 
ceremony  took  place  before  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  was  performed  by  Rochefoucauld,  a Popish  cardinal,  and  the  nup- 
tial rejoicings  occupied  seven  days.  On  the  royal  party  reaching 
England  there  was  a renewal  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Canterbury.  Thus  united  in  marriage  by  a Catholic  and 
a Protestant  prelate,  the  prejudices  of  both  sects  were  sought  to  be  ap- 
peased. The  entry  of  the  royal  couple  into  London  was  prevented 
by  the  plague.  This  dire  visitation  prevented,  moreover,  the  Queen 
mother  from  accompanying  her  daughter  to  England.  But  from 
Amiens  she  addressed  the  King  a note  as  follows  : 

“ I regard  my  daughter  as  very  happy  since  she  will  be  the  tie  and 
cement  of  the  union  of  two  crowns,  and  I regard  her  as  doubly  happy 
not  only  in  that  she  has  espoused  a great  king,  but  a man  such  as 
yourself.  I recommend  her  to  you  as  of  all  persons  in  the  world  to 
me  the  dearest,  and  I pray  God  with  all  my  heart  to  bless  you  both.” 

I have  alluded  to  all  these  things  and  to  this  event  in  particular  to 
show  to  what  fever  heat  this  event  of  the  marriage  of  their  king  to 
this  beautiful  Papist,  must  have  aroused  his  Protestant  subjects. 
Intolerant  and  bigoted  to  the  last  degree,  they  could  not  look  upon 
this  nuptial  alliance  with  any  complacency,  for  among  the  great 
objects  which  Protestants  in  their  zeal  labored  to  achieve  was  the  ex- 
termination of  Popery,  root  and  branch,  from  the  dominions  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  war  between  Catholicism  and  the  Protestants  was  not  more 
relentless  than  that  between  Episcopacy  and  the  Puritans  of  England, 
the  Covenanters  and  Presbyterians.  England  was  kept  in  a continual 
ferment.  Those  old  bigots  of  all  creeds,  had  never  yet  learned  the 
lesson,  that  “errors  of  opinion  may  be  freely  tolerated  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  .them.”  Even  the  Puritans  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  Hume,  were  divided  amdng  themselves  into  parties,  and 
indeed  all  England  and  Scotland  also  may  be  said,  to  have  been 
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engaged  in  a theological  warfare.  The  disciples  of  Arminius  discard- 
ing the  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  and  predestination,  were  alert  in 
promulgating  their  ideas,  as  were  also  the  Unitarians,  the  disciples  of 
Lelius  Socinus.  While  the  Puritans,  ascetic,  opinionative,  and  intol- 
erant as  they  were,  were  less  so,  if  possible,  than  the  disciples  of  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  not  so  strange 
that  those  who  were  tenacious  of  their  own  modes  of  worshiping 
God,  should  ardently  desire  to  emigrate  to  this  new  world,  where 
there  was  more  freedom  to  worship  him  according  to  their  own  ideas 
of  what  in  fact  true  worship  consists. 

Four  years  after  Charles  the  First  ascended  the  throne,  to  wit  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1629,  a charter  was  granted  by  him  to  a corporation 
under  the  name  and  style  of,  The  Governor  & Company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England.  “This  charter,”  says  Elliott,  “gave  a new 
impulse  to  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  Puritans.”  It  gave  the 
grantees  named  in  the  charter  all  necessary  power  to  establish  civil 
government,  as  well  as  to  prosecute  commercial  enterprises.  This 
charter  contained  a grant  of  territory  whose  southerly  boundary  was 
a line  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  river,  and  the  northerly  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimac,  which  is  the  line  of  Massachusetts 
today. 

On  August  28th,  1629  a meeting  of  the  corporators  was  held  in  London 
to  the  number  of  twenty-five  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Goff,  and  the  mooted 
question  at- that  meeting  was,  whether  the  business  of  the  company 
should  not  be  prosecuted  in  New  England.  Upon  this  startling  propo- 
sition committees  were  chosen  to  present  to  a future  meeting  the  argur 
ments  pro  and  con.  The  intention  of  the  King  in  the  grant  of  the 
charter  was  manifestly  that  the  business  of  the  company  should  be 
carried  on  in  London.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  next  day, 
August  29,  and  at  that  adjourned  meeting  the  general  conclusion  at 
which  the  company  arrived  was  that  the  government  and  patent  should 
be  transferred  to  New  England,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  Octo- 
ber, the  company  again  met  to  choose  a governor  and  other  officers 
from  among  those  who  would  go  to  New  England. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor. 
He  was  in  all  respects  the  man  for  the  place.  He  was  a lawyer  of  no 
mean  reputation,  was  in  receipt  of  *a  yearly  income  from  his  estate  in 
Suffolk,  his  nqtive  county,  of  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars. 
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Winthrop  was  four  years  younger  than  Miles  Standish  of  the  Plymouth 
colony.  Standish  when  he  landed  on  Plymouth  rock  was  thirty-six 
years  old,  and  ten  years  later,  or  thereabouts,  when  Winthrop  landed 
at  Salem,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1630,  he  was  forty-two  years  old.  Both 
men,  you  see,  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  what  men  they  were  ! And 
how  admirably  fitted  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  to  which  they 
were  called.  Standish,  although  said  to  be  born  a gentleman,  was 
evidently  a man  of  far  fewer  accomplishments  than  Winthrop.  Prone 
to  be  reckless,  he  left  his  paternal  inheritance  in  Lancashire,  and 
enlisted  as  a soldier  in  the  English  army  in  Flanders  ; while  Winthrop 
was  a soldier  and  a statesman. 

Being  thus  on  the  20th  of  October,  1629,  chosen  governor  of  this 
joint  stock  company  of  merchant  adventurers,  patentees  under  the 
charter  of  March  4th,  Winthrop  took  six  months  in  which  to  close  up 
as  fast  as  possible  his  business  relations  in  England,  and  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1630,  he  set  sail  from  Yarmouth  with  a company  of  about 
nine  hundred  persons.  This  was  on  Thursday.  Upon  the  Sunday 
following  they  were  fairly  with  their  little  fleet  of  nine  sail  out  upon 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and' on  Monday  the  14th  of  June,  sixty-six  days 
after  their  embarkation,  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Salem. 

This  emigration  of  Winthrop  and  the  many  men  of  good  estate  who 
accompanied  him,  induced  for  the  succeeding  next  ten  years,  ship  load 
after  ship  load  of  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  to  come  to  this  country, 
a country  more  inhospitable  than  any  of  which  we  now  can  possibly 
form  to  ourselves  any  picture.  Its  interminable  forests  of  gigantic 
timber,  its  lofty  hills  and  towering  mountains,  its  solitary  lakes,  its 
swift  flowing  streams,  its  silent,  interminable  stretches  of  wild  grass, 
the  howling  wild  beasts  of  its  dense  and  shadowy  groves,  the  hordes 
of  painted  wild  men  who  roamed  over  its  vast  stretches  of  wilderness, 
are  things  to  be  talked  about,  but  cannot  be  by  us  well  or  adequately 
comprehended  and  described.  It  is  here  that  the  language  of  poetry 
fails,  and  the  pencil  of  the  artist  falls  powerless  from  his  fingers,  in 
vain  attempts  to  place  upon  canvas  what  imagination  itself  but  faintly 
conceives. 

As  I have  said,  the  coming  to  New  England  of  such  men  as  John 
Winthrop  and  his  associates  induced  a large  emigration  of  substantial 
people  of  the  better  class  to  follow  his  example,  so  that  as  stated  by 
Hutchinson,  by  the  year  1640,  when  emigration  partially  fell  off,  some 
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four  thousand  families,  and  twenty  thousand  souls  had  come  to  New 
England  to  inhabit. 

Among  the  emigrants  to  this  country  during  that  period  were  several 
bearing  the  name  of  Thurston.  Of  the  emigration  of  one  of  that  name 
we  have  a record  with  the  time  of  his  embarkation.  John  Thurston, 
a carpenter,  aged  36,  with  his  wife  Margaret  aged  32,  were  passengers 
on  the  Mary  Ann,  William  Goose,  Master,  who  sailed  on  May  ioth? 
1637  from  the  port  of  Yarmouth,  the  £ame  port  from  which  Winthrop 
embarked.  On  the  same  ship  with  him  was  Abraham  Tappan,  who 
settled  in  Newbury.  This  man  was  doubtless  the  same  John  Thurs- 
ton who  was  received  into  the  church  in  Dedham  six  years  after,  viz.: 
in  1643,  although  Savage  in  a letter  to  me  thinks  there  was  another 
John  who  had  a grant  of  land  in  Salem  in  1638.  But  I incline  to  the 
belief  that  there  was  only  one  John,  and  that  he  disposed  of  his  grant 
of  land  in  Salem,  and  removed  to  Dedham  where  he  united  with  the 
church  in  1643. 

Twenty  years  after  there  was  a Thomas  Thurston  who  in  1656  was 
imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  in  Boston  with  his  associates  William 
Brand,  Christopher  Holder  and  John  Copeland,  for  the  crime  of  be- 
longing to  the  sect  called  Quakers.  For  the  same  offence  the  two 
latter  lost  their  right  ears  and  were  severely  whipped  and  ordered 
back  to  England,  and  the  magistrates  of  Boston,  because  Robert 
Look,  the  master  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  over,  refused  to  give 
bonds  that  he  would  carry  them  back,  was  by  the  magistrates  of  Bos. 
ton  committed  also  to  prison.  So  says  the  historian  Charles  W. 
Elliott. 

The  bare  recital  of  such  transactions  as  these  carries  along  with  it 
its  own  commentary,  and  despite  all  the  encomiums  which  abound  in 
prose  and  poetry,  upon  the  character  of  our  early  ancestors,  as  having 
left  their  homes  that  they  might  in  this  new  world  enjoy  “ Freedom  to 
worship  God  ” such  facts  conclusively  prove  that  by  that  term  “ free- 
dom” they  understood  only  freedom  to  worship  God,  provided  his 
worship  should  comport  with  their  own  modes  of  thought,  and  that 
every  other  mode  of  worship  ought  to  be  branded  as  heretical,  and 
furnish  sufficient  cause  for  such  worshipers  to  be  whipped,  cropped  and 
imprisoned. 

Edward  Thurston,  another  Quaker,  of  the  time  of  whose  coming  to 
this  country  we  have  no  record,  but  which  must  have  been  prior  to 
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1647,  because  his  marriage  occurred  in  June  of  that  year,  took  the 
precaution  to  settle  in  the  more  tolerant  and  liberal  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  where  Quakers  as  well  as  Baptists  could  enjoy  more  freedom 
to  worship  God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

Of  Charles  Thurston,  whose  name  is  said  by  Savage  to  be  found  in 
the  Plymouth  records  as  early  as  1643,  we  have  no  further  knowledge. 

It  is  the  currently  received  opinion  that  the  two  early  settlers  in 
Newbury  by  the  name  of  Thurston  were  nephew  and  uncle,  both 
named  Daniel.  That  they  must  have  come  to  Newbury  in  or  prior  to 
1638,  is  very  evident,  as  upon  the  town  record  this  entry  appears. 

“2^  Nov .,  1638  there  was  granted  unto  Daniel  Thurston  a?i  house  lot 
on  the  Neck  over  the  great  river  of  four  acres  next  to  John  Osgood .” 

This  John  Osgood  was  from  Andover  in  Hampshire,  England,  but 
this  in  no  manner  indicates  the  birthplace  of  his  neighbor  Thurston. 

Savage  says  that  Daniel  Thurston,  the  uncle,  married  on  the  29th 
day  of  August,  1648,  Ann  Lightfoot,  the  widow  of  Francis  Lightfoot, 
of  the  town  of  Lynn,  as  his  second  wife,  his  first  wife  having  died  May 
25,  1648.  As  this  couple  had  no  children  they  probably  adopted  the 
nephew  Daniel  junior,  to  whom  the  elder  Daniel  by  his  will,  in  1665, 
devised  all  his  property  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  calling  him  in  the 
will  my  “ kinsman.”  And  now  the  question  arises,  how  do  we  know 
that  the  relation  of  nephew  and  uncle  subsisted  between  these  two 
Daniels  ? It  is  only  I believe  from  an  ancient  petition  relating  to  the 
militia,  to  which  petition  one  of  the  names  signed  was  that  of  Daniel 
Thurston,  to  which  petition  objection  was  made  that  some  who  signed 
it  were  boys,  and  in  a remonstrance  enumerating  some  of  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  signers  it  is  said  “Young  Daniel  Thurston  is  under  his 
uncle.”  This  would  fully  establish  that  relationship  in  a court  of  law, 
there  being  no  others  of  the  name  of  Thurston  at  that  time  in  the 
town  of  Newbury. 

Daniel  Thurston  “ the  kinsman,”  as  we  may  call  him,  from  whom 
your  speaker  is  descended,  was,  as  appears  from  the  town  records  of 
Newbury,  married  October  20,  1655,  to  Ann  Pell,  supposed  by  Savage 
to  have  been  a daughter  of  Joseph  Pell,  of  the  town  of  Lynn,  from 
which  town,  as  I have  stated,  Daniel  the  elder  married  his  wife,  Ann 
Lightfoot,  a circumstance  which  adds  probability  to  Savage’s  conjec- 
ture. 

These  three  English  emigrants,  Edward,  John,  and  Daniel  Thurston, 
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must  have  landed  on  these  shores  between  1635,  the  first  year  of  the 
settlement  of  Newbury,  and  1647,  the  year  in  which  Edward  married 
the  Quakeress  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Adam  Mott,  who  was  six 
years  old  when  she  came  with  her  father  from  Cambridge,  in  England. 

We  don’t  know  that  these  three  Thurstons  bore  any  relationship  to 
each  other,  much  less  that  they  were  the  traditional  “ three  brothers,” 
although  there  is  a probability  that  John  and  Daniel  may  have  been 
related.  But  mere  probability  and  conjecture  are  worth  nothing  as 
proof  of  a fact,  and  are  of  all  things  the  most  unsatisfactory.  And  in 
this  connection  I may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  language  of  that  emi- 
nent English  antiquarian  and  historiographer,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hun- 
ter. He  says, I will  take  the  liberty  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  to 
offer  a hint  or  two  to  our  brethren  of  New  England.  No  genealogy 
is  of  the  least  value  that  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  from 
records  or  other  contemporary  writing.  The  mere  possession  of  a 
name  which  coincides  with  that  of  an  English  family  is  no  proof  of  a 
connection  with  that  family. 

“ Search  out  the  history  of  your  ancestors  by  all  means,  but  claim  no 
more  than  you  can  show  belong  to  you.  As  far  as  you  can  prove  you 
are  safe,  but  no  terms  can  be  too  severe  to  reprobate  it  when  there  is 
no  proof.  Beside,  what  I have  done  for  Brewster  and  Bradford 
there  was  no  one  in  the  May  Flower  beside  Winslow  who  has  been 
traced  to  an  English  birth-place.  Standish  has  the  fairest  chance  of 
one  day  being  discovered  in  Lancashire  evidences,  but  even  his  affili- 
ation is  not  at  present  known.” 

The  three.  Thurstons,  Daniel,  Edward,  and  John,  were  evidently  all 
men  who  moved  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  As  to  Daniel,  my  an- 
cestor, we  have  ample  proof  of  this.  Not  only  were  they  of  stinted 
pecuniary  circumstances,  as  shown  by  their  wills,  but  they  were  low 
down  in  an  educational  point  of  view.  The  two  elder  Daniels  signed 
their  names  with  an  x,  so  did  James  a son  of  the  kinsman,  as  I have 
inspected  the  record  of  a deed  in  the  Register’s  office  at  Salem  made 
by  him ; so,  too,  did  the  wife  of  the  second  Daniel,  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Dresser  of  Rowley,  a fact  which  I was  surprised  to  find. 

The  Newbury  Thurstons  perhaps  were  weavers,  for  the  “kinsman  ” 
bequeathed  in  his  will  to  his  sons  Joseph  and  Stephen  “looms  and  the 
tackling  belonging  to  the  same.” 

The  “ kinsman  ” was,  however,  a military  man.  He  bequeathed  to 
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his  son  James  his  pistols  and  his  houlsters,  to  his  son  Joseph  a gun  and 
to  his  son  Stephen  his  carbine.  He  was  a soldier  In  King  Philip’s 
war  in  1675,  a trooper  in  Capt.  Appleton’s  company,  for  which  service 
his  son  Daniel  had  allotted  to  him  a parcel  of  land  in  Narragansett 
No.  One,  now  the  town  of  Buxton,  Maine.  Eight  of  the  “kinsman’s  ” 
decendants  were  soldiers  from  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  in  all  the 
various  wars  prior  to  that  of  the  rebellion.  Sergt.  Oliver  Thurston 
was  with  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  six  nations,  and  «was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Newtown,  an  engagement  which  took  place 
six  miles  from  my  present  residence. 

In  regard  to  John  of  Dedham,  he  was  evidently  a man  of  public 
spirit,  and  had  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  an  education, 
for  it  is  recorded  of  him  in  1644,  that  he  took  part  in  a public  meet- 
ing to  provide  some  means  for  the  education  of  youth.  Of  his  four 
sons,  two  were  members  of  the  Colonial  ^Legislature,  and  his  youngest 
son  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston. 
Another  son,  Joseph,  who  moved  to  Long  Island,  was  one  of  the 
twenty-four  persons  to  purchase  a parsonage  for  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  in  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Edward,  the  Quaker,  was 
also,  as  were  his  children,  men  of  education.  He  was,  says  the  record 
preserved  by  the  society  of  friends  at  Newport,  a commissioner  assist- 
ant and  deputy  from  Newport  for  many  years. 

Thus  have  I very  briefly  touched  upon  the  subject  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  the  inducements  that  led 
to  the  emigration  from  Old  England  of  our  Puritan  ancestors  ; and, 
fearful  lest  I should  trespass  upon  that  genealogical  sketch  of  the 
Thurstons  which  we  expect  to  hear  before  we  separate,  I have  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner  alluded  to  our  first  Thurston  ancestors,  whose 
posterity  within  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  may  now  be 
counted  by  thousands  upon  thousands. 

And  now  I think  I hear  some  one,  professing  more  wisdom  than  we 
profess,  asking  the  question  why  this  assemblage  of  people  should 
come  from  distant  points,  to  a symposium  over  the  dry  bones  of  their 
ancestors,  or  should  engage  in  any  thing  so  supremely  childish.  In 
other  words  what  earthly  benefit  is  there  to  be  derived  from  genealo- 
gical researches  of  this  character.  My  answer  is,  that  if  there  are  no 
possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  studies,  there  is  much  posi- 
tive satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  them.  I speak  from 
experience  when  I say,  that  I have  beguiled  many  an  otherwise  tedious 
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hour,  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  my  progenitors  ; and  so  much  does 
the  passion  grow  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  that  one  becomes  intensely 
interested  in  the  history  of  families  other  than’  his  own,  and  in  tracing 
out  and  studying  the  history  of  families  we  very  necessarily  become 
interested  in  events,  incidents,  and  achievements  connected  with  the 
individual  members  of  such  families.  In  that  way  one  becomes  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  history,  and  historical  events  become  indelibly 
and»firmly  fixed  in  the  mind. 

When  I learn  that  one  of  my  ancestors  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of 
King  Philip,  or  in  Sullivan’s  campaign  against  the  six  nations,  I do 
not  rest  satisfied  till  I have  informed  myself  in  regard  to  all  events 
within  my  reach  touching  the  main  incidents  of  that  war  and  that 
campaign.  Thus  I learn  history.  When  I find  that  Daniel  Thurston 
the  “ kinsman  ” paid  an  onerous  tax  undef  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Andross,  I become  interested  in  all  I can  find  respecting  his 
administration,  how  he  came  to  be  clothed  with  arbitrary  powers  and 
how  restive  the  people  became  under  his  tyrannical  sway. 

To  preserve  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  Among  enlightened  people  if  a child  is  born 
a record  is  made  of  it.  A man  dies,  the  fact  is  set  down  with  day 
and  date  in  a public  register.  In  this  way  men  may  trace  the  history 
of  families  and  individuals.  Among  barbarians  no  such  records  are 
kept.  Hence,  too,  among  all  enlightened  people  monuments  are 
reared,  and  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  the  palette  of  the  painter 
are  put  in  requisition  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  forms  and  feat- 
ures of  the  departed. 

In  relation  to  costly  tombs  and  monuments,  I would  here  remark 
that  history,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  is  repeating  itself.  Who- 
ever has  driven  out  from  Rome  along  the  Appian  way  but  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  ostentatious  display  made  in  the  long  line  of 
tombs  and  costly  monuments  that  stand  like  sentinels  along  that 
famous  old  thoroughfare,  and  whose  ruins  still  are  the  chief  objects 
that  attract  the  eye  of  the  traveler.  There,  still  rising  skyward,  is  the 
grand  ruin  over  the  dust  of  Cecelia  Mettella,  “The  wealthiest  Roman’s 
wife,”  still  remaining 

“ Firm  as  a fortress  with  its  fence  of  stone, 

Such  as  an  army’s  baffled  strength  delays, 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  overgrown, 

The  garland  of  eternity.”  * * • 
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And  who  that  has  seen  the  Cecelia  Mettella  monuments  in  Green- 
wood does  not  gaze  upon  numberless  samples  of  similar  folly  as 
those  of  Pagan  Rome,  duplicated  in  shrines  upon  shrines,  each  in  its 
turn  more  elaborate  than  its  fellow,  each  proprietor  striving  to  outdo 
his  neighbor  in  frivolous  and  costly  adornments,  erecting  perhaps  a 
fifty  thousand  dollar  mausoleum,  and  yet  unable  to  tell  the  name  of 
his  grandfather ! 

It  has  been  charged  upon  the  genealogist  that  his  studies  for  the 
main  part  have  their  origin  in  family  pride.  It  is  not  so.  Is  a man 
proud  because  his  ancestor  could  not  write  his  name  ? Should  a 
a man  be  proud  if  in  following  back  the  line  of  his  ancestry  he  finds 
it  “waxed  at  the  other  end”?  No,  pride  builds  costly  monuments, 
but  it  never  or  seldom  induces  a man  to  keep  up  the  record  of  his 
ancestry. 

To  those  here  assembled  who  have  listened  to  me  so  patiently,  I 
have  only  to  s-ay,  let  us  emulate  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  if  virtues 
they  had,  and  shun  the  errors  they  most  assuredly  must  have  com- 
mitted, always  bearing  in  mind  that  though  there  may  be  something 
in  blood,  yet  true  nobility  lies  in  “acting  well  our  parts,”  and  that  it 
is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  the  poet  uttered  it,  that  nothing 

• • “Can  ennoble  sots  or  slaves,  or  cowards, 

Alas,  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.” 


On  page  23,  line  7,  where  Sergt.  Oliver  Thurston  is  mentioned, 
should  have  appeared  the  following  note  : 

Note— Here  the  speaker  called  upon  Josiah  Thurston  of  Freedom,  N.  H.,  a 
venerable  gentleman  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  grandson  of  Sergt.  Oliver, 
to  rise  in  his  place,  which  he  did,  and  was  introduced  to  the  assembly. 


Since  the  27th  page  was  printed  I have  received  the  remarks  made  at  the  home-* 
stead,  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Thurston,  which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  doings. 
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SINGING,  HYMN  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  OCCASION  BY  REV.  RICHARD  BOWERS  THURSTON, 

OF  NORTH  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Tune — Thurston. 

THURSTON.  L.  M. 


Do  not  change  the  key.  H.  H.  Beadle,  Dec.  2,  1855. 
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[The  history  of  this  tune  is  interesting,  two  hundred  copies  of  which  were  kindly,  furnished  this  “ gathering  ” 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Beadle,  the  organist  of  South  Congregational  church,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  says,  “ I was 
organist  at  the  Salem  Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  when  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher  was  pastor.  December  2, 1855, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thurston  [Rev.  Stephen  Thurston,  D.  d.,  of  Searsport,  Me.]  preached  at  the  Salem  church.  I had 
heard  him  several  times,  and  with  great  acceptance.  I liked  him.  He  gave  me  a hymn  to  sing  in  the  after- 
noon for  which  I did  not  find  such  a tune  as  pleased  me.  I went  home,  sat  down  at  my  piano,  and  composed  a 
tune  for  it,  took  it  to  church,  sung  it  without  any  rehearsal,  although  I led  a choir  of  about  thirty  voices,  and 
named  it  Thurston  for  the  preacher.  If  agreeable  I shall  be  happy  to  send  you  copies  enough  so  that  you  may 
sing  it  on  that  interesting  occasion.”] 

In  Scandia’s  wilds  an  ancient  vine 


Grew  round  the  sanguined  stones  of  Thor. 
A thousand  years,  O God,  are  thine, 

And  we  thy  culturing  hand  adore. 


That  vine  Old  England’s  Isle  o’erspread, 

Enwreathed  her  church  and  camp  and  throne. 

Above  the  branches  fair  is  read, 

O Lord  of  hosts,  thy  name  alone. 

The  fruitful  stem  Columbia  bears 

By  Plymouth’s  pilgrim  hills  and  tides; 

The  Golden  Gate  its  clusters  shares; 

Where’er  they  grow  God’s  light  abides. 

The  grape  is  crushed,  the  wine  flows  forth 
In  patriot  blood,  in  mission  zeal, 

And  yields  afar,  to  sons  of  earth, 

The  cup  of  life  with  Christ’s  own  seal. 

Nor  yet  are  thy  best  wonders  told, 

O Fount  of  endless  joy  and  love, 

Celestial  bliss  thy  words  unfold,  — 

The  vine,  transplanted,  blooms  above. 
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Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  announced  that  there  were  some  incidental 
expenses  connected  with  this  gathering  which  it  was  thought  best  to 
liquidate  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  that  an  average  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  from  each  adult  present  would  be  sufficient,  which 
could  be  paid  to  the  treasurer ; and  also  that  tickets  for  the  banquet 
could  be  obtained  of  him.  Adjourned. 

TWO  o’clock,  AFTERNOON. 

At  two  o’clock  the  party  entered  carriages  and  drove  to  the  spot, 
some  four  miles  distant,  where  “24  Nov.,  1638,  there  was  granted  unto 
Daniel  Thurston  an  house  lot  on  the  Neck,  over  the  great  river,  of 
four  acres,  next  to  John  Osgood.”  The  surroundings  are  so  beautiful 
for  situation  and  the  site  so  delectable,  we  do  not  wonder  that  Daniel 
chose  it  for  a place  upon  which  to  locate.  The  old  house  long  since 
disappeared,  but  several  years  ago  some  of  the  cellar  stones  were 
unearthed  by  a descendant,  and  removed  to  do  similar  service  at  his 
own  home.  After  an  inspection  of  the  premises  and  a visit  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Poor,  a few  rods  distant,  the  oldest  building  now  in  town, 
formerly  a tavern,  which  has  been  in  the  Poor  family  since  about  1640, 
the  company  gathered  into  a more  compact  body  and  sung  “America.” 
Then  three  cheers  and  a tiger  were  given  for  “old  Daniel,”  three  for 
Daniel  the  kinsman,”  and  three  for  the  “ whole  Thurston  family,”  in 
all  of  which  the  ladies  joined  enthusiastically.  The  company  then 
entered  the  large  barn  of  Justin  Noyes,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  president,  who  introduced  Deacon  Lyman  Davis,  of  Leicester, 
Mass.,  who  said  : 

Mr.  President — I never  made  a speech  in  my  life,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  if  there  ever  was  an  occasion  that  would  inspire  one  to  speak,  this 
is  the  occasion,  meeting  as  we  do  on  this  beautiful  spot,  so  many 
descendants  of  such  a noble  ancestry. 

I have  been  most  happy  in  looking  over  the  history  of  our  ances- 
tors, to  find  that  so  many  have  been  identified  with  the  great  work  of 
building  up  and  sustaining  all  those  institutions  which  have  made  our 
country  what  she  is  to-day.  That  we  find  no  record  of  any  who  have 
disgraced  the  family  name,  I am  somewhat  surprised. 

I am  glad  to  be  here,  and  to  meet  so  many  honored  representatives 
of  the  family.  Men  and  women  who  are  to-day  actively  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Master,  being  co-workers  with  Him,  as 
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many  of  our  ancestors  were  through  all  the  generations  past,  of  which 
we  have  a history. 

Various  brief  remarks  were  made  by  a number  of  persons,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  genealogical  incidents.  An  amusing  one  was  related  of 
Nathaniel  Thurston,  of  Haverhill,  who  now  lies  in  the  burying  ground 
at  Bradford  by  the  side  of  six  wives.  On  his  tombstone  is  placed  the 
highly  expressive  sentence,  “ May  he  rest  in  peace.”  He  married  a 
seventh  wife,  but  she  outlived  him  and  married  and  buried  two  more 
husbands.  Nathaniel  was  a son  of  Colonel  Daniel,  of  Bradford,  who 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  take  a barrel  of  cider  by  the  chimes  and 
toss  it  into  a wagon.  A Thurston,  standing  by,  smilingly  remarked  that  . 
he  could  also  lift  the  barrel  up  and  drink  from  the  bunghole,  and  that 
he  was  so  strong  that  even  Bradford  cider  had  no  effect  upon  him. 
During  the  speaking  an  old  deed  was  displayed,  showing  the  convey- 
ance of  a lot  of  fifty-one  acres  of  land  nearby,  from  “John  and  Eunice 
Thirston”  to  “Benjamin  Thirston,  for  500  pounds”  cash. 

A call  for  the  oldest  and  youngest  descendants  of  the  Thurstons 
present  brought  to  the  front  Enoch  Thurston  Plumer,  of  Newbury, 
whose  mother  was  a Thurston,  who  was  present  celebrating  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  little  Bessie  Caswell,  of  Haverhill,  eight  years  old,  a 
great-granddaughter  of  the  Nathaniel  who  had  the  seven  wives. 

SINGING,  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  min’  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  days  o’  lang  syne  ? 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We  ’ll  tak  a cup  o’  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne  ! 

And  here ’s  a hand  my  trusty  here, 

And  gies  a hand  o’  thine ; 

And  we  ’ll  take  a right  good  williewaught 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear, 

For  auld  lang  syne, 

We  ’ll  tak  a cup  of  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
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Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston,  who  was  for- 
merly pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Newbury  for  eleven  years.  The 
company  then  took  carriages  for  the  city. 

SEVEN  o’clock,  EVENING. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Thurston  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  president. 
George  H.  Thurston  suggested  an  organization  among  the  Thurston 
ladies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  issuing  annually,  in  the  form 
of  a little  sheet,  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  fairer  sex. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Thurstons  be  photographed  in  a group  on 
Thursday. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown  Thurston,  the  family  genealogist,  Rev. 
John  R.  Thurston  read  his  paper. , 


HISTORY  OF  THE  “THURSTON  GENEALOGIES” 

BY  BROWN  THURSTON,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

Genealogy  is  of  ancient  origin  and  needs  no  defense  from  me  in 
these  days  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  It  was  not  beneath  the 
consideration  of  the  Creator  of  man,  who  as  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  books,  very  carefully  instructed  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
to  record  the  genealogy  of  Noah  and  to  give  all  the  facts  that  made 
it  necessary  to  so  effectually  wipe  out  that  generation  of  man  from 
the  earth ; and  with  equal  care  to  record  the  virtues  that  saved  his 
own  family  from  the  same  destruction.  There  was  doubtless  a reason 
for  this  more  weighty  than  merely  recording  the  historical  fact  of  the 
flood.  And  who  can  doubt  that  reason  was  to  warn  the  sons  of  Noah 
and  their  posterity  against  the  sins  which  had  brought  ruin  upon  their 
contemporaries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  them  to  expect 
blessings  and  substantial  favors  from  the  Almighty  if  they  honored 
him  and  lived  virtuously. 

This  example  has  from  that  time  to  this  been  regarded  by  those 
who  have  thought  most  of  family  and  character,  as  a sacred  duty,  to 
warn  against  the  errors  and  sins  of  the  fathers,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
fragrance  of  the  good  deeds  done  as  lessons  for  those  who  should 
come  after. 
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These  reflections  lead  me  to  consider  what  are  the  requisitions  that 
should  govern  the  historian  of  families.  First,  and  most  important  is 
accuracy.  Assume  nothing.  Prove  by  indisputable  evidence  every- 
thing, so  that  dates  and  transmissions  shall  be  unquestionable.  I 
have  learned  some  things  in  this  line  from  experience.  On  page  36, 
No.  143  I thought  there  was  satisfactory  evidence  that  David  was  the 
son  of  Jonathan;  but  my  investigations  since  the  printing  have  con- 
vinced me  that  there  was  not  such  proof  as  to  make  it  unquestionable. 
Therefore,  I have  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  Jonathan’s  children, 
and  so  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  David  will  have  to  go  without  a paternal 
ancestor. 

The  pedigree  being  established,  the  next  essentials  are,  the  charac- 
ter, religion,  and  aims  in  life.  They  are  what  give  interest,  and  make 
the  record  of  -real  value  to  posterity.  The  temptation  is  strong  to 
record  only  that  which  is  meritorous  and  praiseworthy,  and  to  drop 
the  names  of  those  who  have  turned  into  evil  paths.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that,  especially  in  the  light  of  our  divine  example,  the  highest 
type  of  genealogy  is  that  which  records  all  characters  faithfully,  be 
they  good  or  bad.  The  careful  student  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  practice  of  virtue,  honor,  and  reverence  to  God,  tends  to  happi- 
ness, elevation  and  enlargement ; while  the  practice  of  evil  courses 
tends  to  degradation,  woe  and  diminution. 

There  may  be  other  desirable  requistions,  but  we  will  leave  them 
and  pass  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  history  of  the  Thurs- 
ton Genealogies.” 

Burke  says  “ Those  only  deserve  to  be  remembered  who  treasure 
up  the  history  of  their  ancestry.” 

The  work  under  consideration  has  grown  from  the  desire  of  a few 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  immediate  ancestry,  and  is 
found  within  the  narrow  limits  of  less  than  half  a score  of  names. 
Rev.  David  Thurston,  d.d.,  of  Winthrop,  Maine;  Rev.  James  Thurs- 
ton, of  Newton,  Mass. ; Frederick  George  Thurston,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. ; Charles  Myric  Thurston,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  Samuel  David 
Thurston,  of  Camden,  Ohio ; and  our  friend  the  orator  of  the  day, 
Hon.  Ariel  Standish-  Thurston,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  The  careful  and 
thorough  work  of  these  few  laid  the  foundation  that  made  it  possible 
to  make  the  genealogy  what  it  is,  especially  in  its  earlier  part. 

In  1875,  I was  employed  to  do  some  work  upon  the  Richardson 
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Memorial  volume,  and  became  quite  interested  in  the  genealogy  of  my 
own  family.  In  casting  about  to  see  what  I could  find,  the  wofk  of 
the  gentlemen  just  named  came  to  my  knowledge,  and  by  correspond- 
ence finally  came  into  my  possession,  with  a sort  of  expectation  that 
I would  sometime  publish  it. 

I immediately  set  about  to  collect  other  records  from  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  name  that  could  be  found.  To  get  names  I had  recourse 
to  the  directories  published  in  the  various  cities  in  this  country.  This 
was  the  most  prolific  source,  but  they  only  gave  the  names  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  cities,  while  the  larger  part  of  the  persons  sought 
would  be  found  in  the  country.  By  correspondence  with  those  in  the 
cities,  however,  the  names  and  address  of  their  relatives  in  the  country 
were  obtained,  and  I followed  up  every  name  and  every  connection 
of  the  name  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  From  the  lists  of  towns, 
counties  and  parishes  in  the  country,  I discovered  some  of  each  named 
Thurston,  and  immediately  wrote  to  some  one  I thought  could  give 
me  the  origin  of  such  name.  If  I found  the  given  name  of  Thurston 
attached  to  any  one,  I at  once  wrote  to  ascertain  how  he  came  by  the 
name,  and  occasionally  drifted  upon  a rich  mine  of  information. 
Town  and  probate  records,  old  family  bibles,  which  formerly  more 
than  now  were  made  the  depositories  of  family  records  ; and  the  mem- 
ories of  old  people,  were  fruitful  sources  of  information  and  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  stock  of  names,  dates  and  facts. 

After  pursuing  this  course  for  about  four  years,  I had  accumulated 
a vast  amount  of  statistics,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  new 
information  coming  to  me,  I set  about  the  printing,  and  in  April,  1880 
issued  the  volume  of  “ Thurston  Genealogies.”  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  printing  I sent  many  proof  sheets  to  parties 
interested,  which  had  the  effect  to  stir  up  a new  interest,  which  brought 
new  facts  and  enabled  me  to  connect  some  families  which  I had  not 
been  able  to  do  previously,  eyen  before  the  work  was  completed, 
which  will  account  for  their  being  found  out  of  their  proper  place  and 
order  in  the  book.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  from  the  facts  and 
circumstances  I have  given  how  indispensable  to  a perfect  record  is 
cooperation  of  all  persons  concerned,  and  that  they  should  be  so 
interested  as  to  be  ready  to  give  the  facts  within  their  knowledge. 

I received  very  flattering  words  of  commendation  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  many  of  them  expressing  surprise  at  the  amount  of  infor- 
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mation  and  minuteness  of  detail  the  book  contained  ; which  was  very 
gratifying,  after  all  the  painstaking  labor  expended  upon  it. 

I am  satisfied  with  the  work  in  some  respects,  and  feel  pleased  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished,  but  there  are  many  parts  of  it  which 
are  very  imperfect  still.  There  are  hundreds  of  names  that  I could 
not  trace ; there  were  others  that  I could  not  place ; and  there  are 
many  others  that  I know  are  living  and  could  give  me  the  information 
desired  if  they  would.  To  some  of  these  I have  written  many  times 
without  getting  any  replies.  A few  have  given  the  desired  inform- 
ation. Some  have  complained  that  they  were  not  represented,  but 
still  fail  to  give  the  records  needed. 

Many  neglect  to  make  record  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in 
their  families  at  the  time  they  occur  and  the  dates  are  finally  forgotten. 
Many  do  not  care  for  any  knowledge  of  their  ancestry,  and  some  pre- 
tend to  believe  there  is  some  mercenary  motive  actuating  the  one  who 
desires  definite  information.  Some  will  send  the  most  minute  details 
of  a long  life,  enough  to  make  a volume  of  itself,  and  wind  up  by  say- 
ing “ we  have  three  boys  and  two  girls,”  and  give  no  names  or  dates. 
But  the  most  trying  of  all  is  the  indifference  that  allows  all  one’s 
efforts  to  obtain  facts  go  unnoticed  and  unanswered. 

You  will  see  that  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  genealogist  are 
numerous  and  perplexing,  and  he  who  would  overcome  them,  must  be 
possessed  of  abundant  leisure  and  means,  (neither  of  which  the  writer 
has)  to  go  to  every  place  and  person,  and  write  up  the  facts  upon  the 
spot,  as  drawn  out  by  a face  to  face  conversation. 

I am  not  ashamed  of  the  work  done,  for  I have  faithfully  labored 
for  the  best  and  most  perfect  attainable,  but  can  heartily  adopt  the 
language  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary who  said  when  80  years  of  age,  “ I am  ashamed  that  the  busi- 
ness of  genealogy  has  in  times  past  engaged  so  little  of  my  attention  ; 
and  that  now  when  I see  so  much  of  its  real  value,  a great  deal  truly 
interesting  to  me  has  irrevocably  gone.”  If  I had  taken  the  same 
interest  in  the  subject  when  a young  man  as  now  I could  have  secured 
a thousand  facts,  many  of  them  quite  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
the  record,  which  today  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge 
and  power  to  obtain. 

During  the  progress  of  my  investigations  I was  very  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  those  families  in  the  volume  under  the 
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headings  of  John  of  Dedham  and  Moses  of  Hollis  were  connected  with 
the  family  of  Daniel  of  Newbury,  with  whose  name  I commenced  the 
records.  Since  the  volume  was  issued  I have  ascertained  the  par- 
entage of  Moses  of  Hollis  and  can  now  place  him  in  his  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  others,  as  a descendant  of  Daniel  of  Newbury. 

Soon  after  issuing  the  Thurston  genealogies  I received  a letter  from 
a lady  whose  grandfather  was  a Thurston  of  the  John  of  Dedham 
family,  saying,  the  portrait  of  my  father  in  the  book  was  so  much  like 
her  grandfather  that  she  should  think  it  might  have  been  taken  for 
him.  Several  others  of  the  same  family  have  written  me  that  some 
portrait  in  my  family  strongly  resembled  some  of  theirs.  This  led  me 
when  sending  out  circulars,  to  insert  in  them  a request  for  photographs, 
so  that  I might  compare  faces  on  a larger  scale.  In  response  to  this 
I have  received  a large  number  of  photos.  From  a critical  examina- 
tion of  these  I think  any  one  will  be  led  to  believe  that  John  of  Ded- 
ham was  related  by  kinship  to  Daniel  of  Newbury.  The  correspond- 
ence of  given  names  prevailing  in  these  two  families,  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  religious  characteristics  are  also  very  striking.  The 
accounts  and  records  of  Thurstons  in  the  mother  country  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  counties  in  the  south  and  east  of  England.  I have 
the  genealogy  of  Richard  Thurston  of  Challock,  England,  whose  will 
is  dated  September  13,  1474,  down  to  Robert  Thurston  who  died 
December,  1636,  the  prevailing  given  names  in  which  correspond  with 
the  leading  names  among  the  families  of  Daniel  and  John  Thurston 
in  this  country.  The  evidences  of  connection  are  so  strong  that, 
although  I have  not  lpeen  able  to  prove  it  by  recorded  descent,  I am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  they  both  belonged  to  the  same  family,  and 
that  they  of  England  just  alluded  to  are  of  the  same  stock  with  those, 
who  first  visited  these  American  shores. 

There  has  been  no  time  since  the  book  was  issued  that  I have  not 
been  quite  industriously  engaged  in  looking  up  the  families  that  were 
not  fully  reported,  and  in  trying  to  trace  down  to  the  present  time  the 
descendants  of  many  whose  record  was  quite  full  up  to  about  the 
first  of  this  century,  but  since  that  time  have  been  lost  to  view.  Many 
of  these  I have  been  successful  in  getting,  and  every  new  move  brings 
others  to  light.  The  notices  the  papers  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  have  given  of  this  gathering  today  have  brought  numerous 
letters  to  me  from  descendants  of  those  I had  failed  to  reach  before,  and 
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enables  me  to  complete  records  heretofore  altogether  unattainable.  I 
have  sent  the  printed  record  of  a great  many  families,  to  some  of  their 
descendants  in  order  to  excite  an  interest  sufficient  to  get  the  records 
that  were  lacking,  and  have  written  out  the  ancestry  of  a great  many 
others,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  this  way  have  succeeded,  after 
repeated  efforts  in  some  cases,  in  securing  the  required  facts. 

I have  now  in  my  possession  more  than  150  pages  of  entirely  new 
material.  Quite  a number  of  families  are  connected  which  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  was  the  only  possible  means  of  accomplishing ; 
besides  a vast  number  of  additions  and  corrections  of  importance  to 
the  completeness  and  value  of  such  a work. 

I am  thoroughly  interested  in  this  work,  and  it  has  been  a source 
of  pleasure,  notwithstanding  the  drudgery  unavoidably  attendant  upon 
so  much  correspondence  and  copying  as  its  prosecution  requires. 

I feel  a strong  desire  to  live  long  enough  to  perfect  the  work  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  and  see  it  published  in  a volume  which  shall  be  more 
widely  circulated  than  this  volume  has  been.  In  order  to  do  this 
some  measures  will  need  to  be  taken  to  make  it  less  expensive.  It 
is  very  rare  that  works  of  this  kind  pay  the  expense  of  publication. 
Often  a fund  of  from  one  to  five  thousand  dollars  is  raised  before- 
hand to  make  it  possible  to  publish.  I have  sold  and  given  away 
three  hundred  and  twenty  copies  of  the  Thurston  Genealogies  but 
have  not  received  as  much  as  I have  actually  paid  out  for  paper, 
printing,  binding  and  postage  by  nearly  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
results  already  attained  are  considered  sufficient  recompense  for  the 
labor  given  to  the  work. 

In  closing  I desire  to  say  that  one  of  the  leading  elements  of  my 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  this  work  has  been  that  I find  the  great 
mass  of  those  of  our  name,  and  a host  of  their  descendants  bearing 
other  names,  are  so  respectable ; so  love  the  ways  of  virtue,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  every  good  cause.  Not  more  than  half  a dozen  isolated 
cases  of  heresy  and  corruption  have  been  found,  and  not  one  of  these 
where  the  name  as  a whole,  or  even  a family,  is  compromised.  There 
is  a characteristic  enterprise  in  business ; a public  spirit  in  all  that 
tends  to  elevate,  improve  and  enlarge  the  man,  pervading  them  which 
is  quite  charming,  and  gives  me  enthusiasm  in  the  work ; and  hope 
that  the  good  deeds  and  noble  aspirations  of  so  many  of  the  names 
recorded  may  be  an  incentive  and  an  inpiration  to  those  who  come 
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after  to  aspire  to  even  higher  moral  elevation,  and  to  greater  strides 
of  enterprise  than  their  fathers  attained. 


SINGING.  TUNE — DUKE  STREET. 

Father  of  men  thy  care  we  bless, 

Which  crowns  our  families  with  peace, 
From  thee  they  spring  and  by  thy  hand 
Their  root  and  branches  are  sustained. 

To  God  most  worthy  to  be  praised, 

Be*bur  domestic  altars  raised; 

Who,  Lord  of  Heaven,  scorns  not  to  dwell 
With  saints  in  their  obscurest  cell. 

To  thee  may  each  united  house, 

Morning  and  night  present  its  vows ; 

Our  servants  here  and  rising  race, 

Be  taught  thy  precepts  and  thy  grace. 


RELIGIOUS  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THURSTONS. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  THURSTON,  OF  DOVER,  N.  H. 

The  characteristics  which  mark  a particular  family,  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  perpetuate  themselves  as  distinct  types  through  the  pro- 
gress of  several  generations,  because  of  the  infusion  of  new  elements 
by  intermarriage  with  persons  of  different  and  opposite  qualities. 

This  perhaps  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  traits  and  tendencies  of 
a moral  and  religious  nature. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  on  actual  observation,  that  people  bearing 
the  name  of  a common  ancestor,  together  with  kindred  descendants 
of  other  names,  do  present  a decided  uniformity,  in  important  charac- 
teristics, may  we  not  regard  the  fact  as  something  phenomenal,  and  as 
suggestive  of  inherent  strength  and  tenacity  in  the  original  blood, 
which  tinges  all  the  mighty  current,  made  up  of  various  streams  from  a 
manifold  family  life? 

I do  not  think  it  altogether  a conceit  or  a vain  glorying  halluci- 
nation, that  in  some  excellent  things  the  Thurston  blood  has  quite  a 
remarkable  uniformity,  as  it  is  found  flowing  through  the  centuries  of 
its  American  life,  and  diffusing  itself  so  widely  and  evenly  through- 
out our  country. 
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Though  that  excellent  production  “ The  Thurston  Genealogies  ” 
by  one  of  the  princes  of  our  tribe,  makes  a somewhat  ponderous  vol- 
ume, the  Thurstons  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a numerous  race. 

Probably  no  one  locality  can  be  found  where  Thurstons  are  so 
numerically  predominant  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  collect  a gather- 
ing at  once  like  Byron’s 

“ Englishmen  of  pith 

Sixteen  named  Thompson  and  nineteen  named  Smith  ”, 
and  yet,  they  are  found  in  about  every  state  in  the  union. 

These  remarks  are  relevant  to  my  purpose  only  as  they  prepare  the 
way  for  the  suggestion  that  there  appears  to  be  a like  evenness,  uni- 
formity and  wide  diffusion  in  the  moral  and  religious  characteristics 
of  the  Thurston  generations. 

Without  at  all  discrediting  any  of  the  other  families  among  our 
fellow-descendants  of  the  Puritans,  I think  I may  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  our  tribes  do  present  an  average  of  virtue  and  piety  that,  while 
it  is  no  occasion  of  boasting,  yet  gives  them  an  enviable  distinction. 

The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon,  Danish  and  Runic 
troest,  meaning  trusty  or  faithful.  Longfellow,  writing  to  one  of  the 
family  not  long  before  his  death,  said  “ I have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
of  Scandinavian  descent.  Thorston,  Thorsten,  Thurston  must  be  one 
and  the  same,  the  Stone  of  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  that  is  rather 
portentous,  but  you  cannot  escape  this  divine  genealogy.”  Why  then 
should  we  not  be  a godly  if  not  a god-like  people  ? 

The  Rev.  Henry  Blodget,  a son  of  a Thurston,  a missionary  of  the 
American  Board,  writing  from  Pekin,  China  says  “ one  form  of  the 
name  suggests  minister,  servant,  soldier,  officer,  &c.  In  that  case  the 
Thurstons  were  originally  servants  or  ministers  of  Thor,  and  when 
converted,  we  may  hope  they  became  no  less  zealous  servants  of  the 
living  God.” 

These  supposed  and  probable  facts,  the  origin  and  early  relation- 
ships of  the  Thurstons,  may  not  be  actual  factors  in  the  moral  status 
of  their  descendants,  yet  they  may  furnish  pregnant  suggestions  of  our 
calling  and  destiny  as  a people  chosen  of  God  for  noble  and  useful 
lives. 

The  ancient  Thurstons  in  the  British  realm,  appear  to  have  been 
people  of  dignity,  and  distinguished  for  patriotism,  learning  and  piety. 
How  far  we,  their  children,  after  many  generations  have  been  found 
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worthy  to  bear  the  mantles  that  fell  from  their  shoulders,  God  who  is 
no  respector  of  persons,  must  judge.  My  own  observation,  more 
limited  than  I could  wish,  confirmed  by  much  better  authority  among 
our  people,  convinces  me  that  the  name  presents  a larger  percentage, 
not  only  of  persons  of  respectable  moral  lives,  but  of  religious  devo- 
tion and  Christian  activity,  than  is  common  among  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  a correspondingly  smaller  proportion  of  people  of  the 
“ baser  sort,”  or  even  of  merely  worldly  living  is  found  among  our 
generations. 

Our  worthy  friend  and  brother  Brown  Thurston,  Esq.,  of  Portland, 
an  honored  son  of  the  venerable  patriarch  David,  said  to  me  in  a 
recent  communication  “ I have  been  careful  to  note  religious  pecul- 
iarities, when  they  have  been  presented  to  me,  and  I think  the  pages 
of  the  book  will  give  you  a fair  idea  of  them  as  a whole.  I have  been 
astonished  to  find  so  few  irreligious  persons  among  our  name.  I have 
not  found  over  a dozen  really  bad  persons  in  all  my  researches.  There 
are  eccentricities  to  be  found,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  evidence 
of  a sincerely  religious  principle  or  emotion  has  been  quite  manifest.” 

This  is  reliable  and  valuable  testimony.  I venture  to  say,  that  if 
we  examine  the  register  of  the  churches  of  the  land,  we  shall  find  a 
maximum  percentage  of  our  name  and  kindred,  and  on  the  records 
of  criminal  courts  and  prisons,  the  minimum  proportion.  No  one 
can  examine  the  Thurston  genealogies  without  being  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  so  large  a number  have  been  called  to  the  office  and 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  From  the  brave  and  godly  Thurstan, 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  eleventh  century,  down  to  the  youngest 
incumbent  of  the  sacred  office  in  our  own  day  and  country,  there  has 
been  a long  line  of  servants  and  ministers  of  the  living  God,  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  among  them  all,  with  various  faiths  and  names. 
I have  had  knowledge  of  no  one  who  has  not  been  an  honor  to  the 
sacred  guild,  in  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has  prosecuted 
his  work.  Several  of  these  have  been  distinguished  as  successful 
missionaries  in  foreign  lands,  and  numbers  have  been  active  workers 
in  the  fields,  of  reform,  and  all  have  been  promoters  of  temperance 
and  education,  and  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  kindred 
branches  of  Christian  enterprise. 

A family  which  has  so  continuously  and' successfully  recruited  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  all  its  various  denominational 
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branches,  must  possess  a high  average  of  religious  character.  The 
traditions,  the  household  training,  the  inwrought  idiosyncracies  of  the 
race  in  its  various  families  must  have  been  a uniform  and  dominant 
religious  force,  ever  receptive  of  the  divine  gift  of  grace,  to  have  pro- 
duced, as  it  were,  spontaneously,  so  full  a supply  of  these  servants 
and  messengers  of  the  churches  of  Christ. 

While  the  Thurstons  have  generally  been  a religious  people,  I 
think  they  have  presented  a remarkable  degree  of  wholesome  con- 
servatism in  their  beliefs  and  ways  of  worship.  I use  this  term  in  its 
best  sense,  not  meaning  that  they  have  been  tied  to  the  dead  past,  so 
as  to  adhere  blindly  to  the  traditions  of  their  predecessors,  but  that 
they  have  been  “ rooted  and  grounded,”  and  well  settled  in  the  faith, 
and  not  “ carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine.”  While  they  have 
been  sufficiently  progressive,  they  have  generally  shunned  the  mis- 
chievous eccentricities  and  wild  fanaticisms  that  become  so  much  a 
fascination  and  a peril  to  vast  numbers  of  people.  I have  never 
heard  of  a Thurston  (though  there  may  have  been  some  such)  who 
was  a Mormon,  a Millerite  (meaning  no  reflection  on  the  Adventists 
of  our  own  day),  a Cochranite,  a come-outer,  or  any  kind  of  a rash 
experimenter  in  the  visjonary  theories  and  grotesque  modes  of  wor- 
ship, for  which  badly  balanced  minds  have  such  ready  proclivity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  never  personally  known  or  heard  of  one 
of  our  name  who  denied  the  faith  and  became  an  infidel,  or  a blas- 
phemer. The  transference  of  their  spiritual  allegiance,  in  the  ancient 
time,  from  the  pagan  deity  from  whom  they  derive  their  name,  and 
whose  ministers  and  servants  they  were,  to  the  living  God,  revealed 
in  the  person  and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  by  all  our  tribes  as  our  richest  inheritance.  They 
have  thus,  while  not  standing  forth  in  any  of  their  numbers  as  bril- 
liant leaders  in  mighty  reforms  in  morals  and  religion,  been  a most 
wholesome  and  beneficent  element  in  society,  and  have  added  might- 
ily to  the  strength  and  purity  of  both  the  State  and  the  church. 

While  no  one  of  us  individually  feels  that  he  has  aught  of  which 
he  can  boast,  we  certainly  have  great  occasion  for  thankfulness  and 
mutual  congratulations  that  we  can  review  the  records  of  our  fami- 
lies with  so  little  that  is  painful  in  retrospect,  and  so  much  that  is 
satisfactory  in  the  present  and  assuring  for  the  future. 

While  we  have  been  preserved  from  the  extreme  of  doubt  and  dis- 
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order,  we  find  a healthful  liberality  and  freedom  from  the  clannish 
narrowness  which  makes  our  people  ready  to  affiliate  with  Christians  of 
various  creeds,  modes  of  worship,  and  ecclesiastical  economies.  It 
may  be  an  accident,  yet  may  be  accepted  as  providential,  that,  as  we 
have  been  dispersed  abroad,  we  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
people  of  different  denominations,  so  as  to  have  our  religious  life 
modified  in  minor  matters  by  our  spiritual  associations. 

As  we  gather  our  scattered  tribes  to-day,  we  are  no  less  one  fam- 
ily, or  of  the  one  fold  of  the  one  shepherd,  because  we  represent 
various  forms  and  phases  of  Christian  doctrine.  There  are  among 
us  those  whose  training  and  experiences  lead  them  to  emphasize  the 
stalwart  theology  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  the  stimulating  evangelism 
of  the  eloquent  Whitefield,  the  fervid  Arminianism  of  John  Wesley, 
or  the  broader  interpretations  of  Channing,  or  who  accept  the  sacra- 
ments only  as  not  in  external  form,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  others  of 
our  brethren  who  recognize  the  Christian  ordinances  as  of  force  and 
volume  only  as  “ much  water  ” is  rightly  used  in  the  initial  rite  of 
the  church. 

“ Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
For  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

I trust  we  can  all  abide  the  test  implied  in  the  quaint  poet’s  words, 

“Ye  different  sects,  who  all  declare 
Lo  Christ  is  here,  lo  Christ  is  there, 

Your  plainer  proofs  divinely  give, 

And  show  us  where  the  Christians  live  ! ” 

The  early  Thurstons, — the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Daniel  at 
least, — were  of  the  great  and  strong  body  which  possessed  all  the  land 
of  New  England,  and  the  majority  of  their  children  to  this  day,  are  of 
the  Congregational  order,  yet  those  who  have  found  their  religious 
homes  in  other  communions,  will  join  with  all  our  brotherhood  in 
demonstrating  what  is  of  value  in  the  puritan  stamp  of  our  own  re- 
ligion, and  are  prepared,  as  we  understand  tfie  truth,  if  need  be 
“To  prove  our  doctrine  orthodox 
By  Apostolic  bloyys  and  knocks.” 

Being  thus  found  in  all  the  recognized  divisions  of  the  Protestant 
Church  the  Thurstons  have,  we  trust,  served  with  loyalty  and  fidelity 
in  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  discounting  mere  sectarianism,  and 
honoring  a wholesome  denomination alism.  We  have  good  hope  that 
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none  of  our  race  will  be  promoters  of  any  strife,  but  “that  more  noble 
and  glorious  strife  or  rather  emulation,  of  who  best  can  work  and  best 
agree.” 

May  this  delightful  gathering  and  the  associations  that  may  grow 
therefrom,  unite  and  enlarge  our  souls,  and  may  all  who  bear  our 
name  and  share  our  blood  be  found  faithful  to  our  best  traditions, 
working  ever  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  and  striving  to  make  our 
great  and  beloved  household  honored  among  men  and  approved  of 
our  Heavenly  Father. 


. George  H.  Thurston,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
morning  session,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  unani- 
mously accepted  and  adopted  : 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  Thurston  Family  met  for  reunion  at  Newburyport,  at  the 
absence  of  Brown  Thurston,  by  reason  of  illness,  would  present  as 
an  expression  of  that  feeling  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved , That  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Brown  Thurston  for  a 
very  great  pleasure  in  originating  and  bringing  to  a successful  result 
this  reunion. 

Resolved, , That  we  appreciate  in  the  highest  degree  his  great  intel- 
ligence, liberality,  and  perseverance  in  obtaining  and  enlarging  to 
their  present  stage  of  preservation  the  genealogies  of  the  Thurston 
family. 

Resolved, , That  we  one  and  all,  as'  an  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  thanks  to  him  for  his  labor,  will  do  all  that  we  individually  can  in 
any  shape  to  assist  in  a more  complete  record. 

Resolved, , That  it  is  with  no  idle  form,  but  with  heartfelt  thanks, 
that  we  express  our  regret  that  under  the  will  of  Providence  he  has 
been  prevented  from  participating  in  this  pleasant  reunion,  which  is 
only  marred  by  his  absence,  and  it  is  our  heartfelt  prayer  that  our 
Father  in  Heaven  will  restore  him  to  perfect  health. 

George  H.  Thurston,  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  and  Rev.  James 
Thurston  were  appointed  a conjmittee  to  transmit  a copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions to  Brown  Thurston,  Esq. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  25. 

Assembled  at  ten  o’clock.  The  desk  was  graced  with  an  elaborate 
bouquet  from  Mr.  John  O.  Thurston  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  which  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Brown  Thurston  in  Portland  at  the  close  of  the  meetings. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  called  to 
order,  and  Samuel  David  Thurston  of  Bangor,  Maine,  was  chosen 
president  pro  tern.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Dea.  Lyman  Davis  Thurs- 
ton of  Leicester,  Mass.,  after  which  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  presented 
a communication  from  John  T.  Brown,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  society, 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  Thurstons  to  visit  the  Old  South  church  ; 
it  was  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  and  visit  the  church  between  the 
hours  of  12.30  and  1.20  p.  m.  Prof.  Robert  Henry  Thurston  of 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  not  being  present  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  George 
Henry  Thurston,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  preside  at  the  banquet  and  act  as 
toast-master. 

NEW  ENGLAND  HOMES  AND  HOMES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 
TYPE  TRANSPLANTED  WEST. 

BY  REV.  R.  B.  THURSTON,  NORTH  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

[This  address  was  delivered  extemporaneously  and  written  afterward.  The  thoughts  and 
illustrations  were  collected  for  the  purpose.  With  some  unavoidable  valuations  and  some- 
what more  completeness,  it  is  still  substantially  what  was  spoken.] 

Many  years  ago  I was  present  at  a dinner  following  an  ordination.  A 
physician  of  culture  and  eminence  presided  at  the  table,  who  began  the 
speaking  with  the  remark  that  he  “knew  of  no  reason  why  he  was  called 
to  occupy  that  chair,  except  that  he  was  destitute  of  any  qualifications 
for  it  whatsoever.”  He  said,  “ When  I was  a child,  the  doctrine  was 
that  children  should  be  seen,  and  not  heard ; and  I learned  the  lesson 
thoroughly.  Now  it  is  reversed,  the  children  are  to  be  heard,  and  the 
old  people  to  be  seen.  This  lesson  has  also  been  effectually  instilled 
into  me  ; and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  at  neither  end  of  my  life 
have  I learned  to  talk.”  I am  afraid  that  you  will  find  that  I resem- 
ble that  gentleman  in  my  want  of  qualification  for  the  duty  which  has 
been  assigned  to  me,  without  possessing  his  wit.  I do  not  like  to 
make  apologies  ; but  about  to  speak  on  such  a theme,  at  this  time,  in 
a familiar  home  talk,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  one  or  two  facts.  Since 
being  designated  to  this  service,  instead  of  studying  about  the  trans- 
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planting  of  homes  westward,  I have  been  partly  engaged  in  the  work 
itself ; and  if,  according  to  an  ancient  story,  it  is  more  honorable  to  be 
a victor  in  the  games,  than  to  be  the  herald  who  announces  the  victor’s 
name,  I may  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  I have  done  a 
greater  work  than  that  of  a describer  of  homes.  Besides  this,  when  I 
would  have  sought  aid  from  books,  though  I have  not  experienced  what 
Milton  calls,  “ the  drop  serene,”  quenching  these  orbs,  yet  I have 
suffered  the  “ dim  suffusion,”  of  which  he  also  speaks.  The  fair  face 
of  literature  is  chiefly  “ veiled ; ” and  I must  learn  even  the  news, 
like  the  Athenians,  by  another  sense.  So,  then,  I must  draw  upon 
my  own  memory  and  imagination ; and  if  I go  astray  by  the  same 
magical  powers,  your  own  will  correct  or  refute  what  may  be  said 
amiss. 

New  England  Homes.  The  appellation  means  a type,  rather  than 
a locality,  characteristic  traits,  not  a geographical  limit.  The  New 
England  Home  came  here  from  elsewhere  and  does  not  stay  here, 
but  departs  thitherward,  every  way.  Historic  conditions  affixed  the 
name  ; for  it  sprung  into  a new  life  here  ; and  hence  it  spread  itself 
abroad  in  a vigorous  and  fruitful  expansion.  When  Bayard  Taylor, 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  wrote  the  romance  of  Hannah  Thurs- 
ton, and  delineated  under  that  name,  in  the  guise  of  a peculiar  form 
of  faith,  a strong  and  beautiful  character,  he  understood  the  traits  of 
New  England  Homes. 

The  New  England  Home  is  essentially  biblical.  I have  nothing  to 
say  now  in  regard  to  the  inspiration,  or  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
You  can  regard  it  for  the  present  purpose  as  you  please,  historical, 
allegorical  or  mythical.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  whether  it  be 
history  or  legend,  poetry  or  fable,  it  is  a very  old  book,  and  it  con- 
tains certain  ideas. 

In  the  earliest  chapters  we  read  that  the  Creator  made  for  man  a 
help-meet,  taken  not  from  his  feet  to  be  trampled  under  him,  not  from 
his  head  to  be  crowned  over  him,  but  from  his  side  to  be  loved,  the 
affectionate  partner  of  his  life  in  all  vicissitudes,  the  twain  one  flesh. 
For  the  support  of  this  twofold  economy  of  life,  God  had  already  pro- 
vided in  the  gift  of  “dominion,”  the  possession,  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  earth,  its  productions,  and  all  creatures  inferior  to  himself  — the 
same  right  of  property,  which  is  the  material  foundation  of  every  home 
and  of  every  institution  of  state  and  church  today.  This  was  accom- 
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panied  and  hallowed  by  the  seventh  day  observance  in  remembrance 
of  the  Creator,  the  first  ordinance  of  religion.  Following  all  these, 
the  condition  of  their  true  enjoyment,  to  be  ever  fulfilled  on  our  part, 
was  the  institution  of  labor.  Man  was  “ put  into  the  garden  of  Eden 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.”  Paradise  was  not  to  be  a scene  of  indolent 
passive  pleasure,  but  of  active,  useful  energy.  As  in  the  community 
of  bees,  the  sweets  that  grow  around  must  be  brought  by  toil  to  the 
hive  ; and  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  sequel  we  find  the  equity  of  the 
bees  re-ordained,  “ He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.” 

It  has  been  said,  sometimes,  that  labor  is  a curse  ; but  this  is  a fatal 
mistake.  It  is  an  endowment,  a glory.  The  curse  came  after  sin,  in 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  the  struggle  with  thorns  and  briers,  all  that  is 
afflictive,  oppressive,  perilous  to  life.  But  labor,  genial,  safe,  for  noble 
ends,  is  divine.  “ My  Father  worketh  thitherto,”  said  Christ,  “ and  I 
work ;”  and  so  must  the  children  of  “ our  Father  in  heaven.” 

So  run  the  oracles,  thus  to  speak,  the  most  ancient  of  them  ; and  it 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  they  continually  reappear  in  the  succes- 
sive books  called  sacred,  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  our  Lord,  who 
confirmed  and  restored  them  “ as  in  the  beginning.”  And  it  is  a 
marvellous  fact  for  the  consideration  of  speculatists  and  philosophers 
and  statesmen  of  every  sort,  that  what  is  real  progress  in  our  times, 
in  regard  to  social  questions,  and  righteous  interests  of  the  family  of 
man,  is  progress  backward  to  the  essential  ideas  of  those  ancient 
books,  the  institutions  founded  in  Eden,  according  to  the  letter. 

The  connection  of  all  this  with  my  theme  is  plain.  Those  ideas  in 
their  substance  came  down  through  the  Jewish  history,  were  conse- 
crated anew  in  Christianity,  somehow  survived  the  confusions  of  the 
'dark  ages,  crossed  the  ocean  in  pilgrim  ships,  took  fresh  root  in  New 
England’s  hard  soil,  and  spread  abroad  with  strong  branches  and 
abundant  fruitage. 

Among  all  the  multitudinous  wealth  of  treasures  and  of  ideas, 
which . are  said  to  have  “ come  over  in  the  Mayflower,”  none  are 
more  important  and  precious  than  the  conceptions  of  the  family  con- 
stitution and  life.  From  them  have  been  derived  in  the  most  nat- 
ural manner  the  prominent  characteristics  of  New  England  Homes. 
From  such  a source,  largely  held  to  be  of  divine  authority,  they 
could  be  only  what  they  are.  Now  to  be  more  specific. 

I New  England  Homes  are  monogamic.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
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that  I am  speaking  of  the  type.  I am  so  much  of  a Jew  that  I think 
the  Old  Testament  usage  of  keeping  family  genealogies  was  not  ex- 
hausted in  the  ancient  dispensation,  but  rather  it  still  has  good  uses 
in  fostering  family  affection,  and  promoting  excellence  of  character. 
In  the  course  of  modern  migrations,  both  of  peoples  and  of  senti- 
ments, there  has  come  to  be  much  in  New  England  which  is  not  of 
New  England,  and  there  is  much  out  of  New  England  which  is  of 
New  England.  This  type  of  home,  then,  is  monogamic.  It  is  a com- 
munity of  interest  and  affection,  in  which  twain  are  one,  undistracted 
by  any  other  relation.  Out  of  this,  I am  persuaded,  is  largely  devel- 
oped a family  fondness,  which  is  an  amiable  and  excellent  virtue,  the 
manifestation  of  which  I have  admired  in  the  branch  of  the  family  to 
which  I belong.  My  father  had  six  brothers  and  six  sisters.  I never 
knew  of  any  discords  among  them.  They  were  always  happy  when 
in  the  comings  and  goings  and  crossings  of  busy  life  they  could  meet 
together,  and  enjoy  the  fraternal  society.  I never  heard  of  a Thurs- 
ton who  was  divorced,  nor  of  one  who  was  a Mormon.*  The  stream 
of  the  family  life  is  sweet  water,  clear  and  full,  reflecting  the  sky. 

II  Industry  is  a trait  of  the  New  England  Home.  The  ordinance 
of  labor  is  cordially  accepted,  and  is  usually  fulfilled  with  a resolute 
energy.  The  fathers,  mothers  and  children  work.  Drones  in  the 
hive  are  exceptional. 

It  has  been  said  by  an  acute  observer,  writing  from  a rural  town  of 
Connecticut : “ A fine  farm  in  the  rocky  parts  of  New  England  has  a 
moral  beauty,  is  a measure  of  indomitable  industry.  And  the  best 
of  all  is  that,  while  the  men  make  the  f%rms,  the  farms  thus  make  the 
men.  There  is  scarcely  a homestead  to  be  met,  far  or  near,  that  has 
not  reared  some  man  who  is,  or  has  been,  distinguished  in  public 
life.”  But  other  occupations  as  well  exhibit  the  same  spirit  and 
capacity  for  work.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England  Homes 
are  numerous  in  the  various  pursuits  of  artisans,  tradesmen,  account- 
ants, in  commerce  by  land  or  sea,  in  finance  and  politics,  in  all  the 
so-called  learned  professions,  active  agents  in  our  modern  civilization. 
A hammer  was  the  symbol  or  weapon  of  the  Scandinavian  god,  Thor, 
from  which  name,  in  combination  with  the  word  stane,  that  is  stone, 
our  own  family  name  is  said  to  be  derived  ; and  a hammer  may  be 


* Here  it  was  interposed  that  there  had  been  one,  but  he  repented  of  his  error. 
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fitly  adopted  as  a symbol  of  the  bold,  hardy  industry  of  all  of  New 
England  lineage. 

III  Intelligence  is  characteristic  of  New  England  Homes.  They 
were'  generally  intelligent,  intellectual  men,  prizing  knowledge  and 
mental  capacity,  who  founded  families  and  states  on  the  shores  of 
the  new  world.  How  quickly  they  began  to  build  churches,  schools, 
and  colleges,  need  not  be  told.  Nor  does  it  more  need  to  be  told 
how  emulous  their  children  are  of  their  spirit  and  their  example, 
down  to  this  very  d2y. 

IV  Fidelity  is  a trait  of  New  England  Homes.  Their  children 
are  faithful  to  trusts.  Integrity  prevails.  Of  course  it  is  not  denied 
that  there  are  black  sheep  in  the  flocks,  but  moral  blackness  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  the  flocks,  it  is  only  the  exception. 

I think  we,  the  Thurstons,  have  reason  for  mutual  congratulations 
that  we'  have  a good  name.  We  discover  no  record  of  crimes  against 
persons  or  property.  Our  kinsman,  the  president  of  this  occasion, 
who  is  a lawyer,  may  know  more  than  I know  at  this  point.  I remem- 
ber that  he  once  told  me  of  a Thurston  who  had  been  arraigned 
before  a court,  but  he  was  not  convicted,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  evi- 
dence failed  because  he  was  innocent. 

In  the  cut,  which  sometimes  decorates  and  idealizes  commercial 
papers,  we  see  a dog  watching  by  a safe.  We  adopt  that  faithful 
creature  as  a fit  symbol  of  the  honesty  and  fidelity  which  may  be 
claimed  for  the  New  England  Home. 

V Generosity.  For  the  sake  of  time  I scarcely  more  than  men- 
tion this  trait.  In  former  years  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  much  of 
the  generosity  and  noble  hospitality  of  our  Southern  friends.  I 
would  not  disparage  that,  but  when  all  the  facts  are  duly  considered, 
I discover  no  reason  for  exalting  other  regions  above  New  England 
in  respect  to  that  virtue.  If  I may  allude  to  my  experience  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  in  a family  of  another  religious  or  denominational 
name.  I have  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  the  roof  above  me,  and  the 
excellent  things  on  the  table,  with  most  generous  consideration,  and 
felt  all  the  while  that  I was  in  a home  atmosphere.  Nor  does  this 
seem  to  me  to  be  a rare  instance. 

VI  Progressiveness  is  a characteristic,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  a 
conspicuous  trait  of  New  England  Homes.  They  were  brought  here, 
and  they  are  continually  transplanted  hence.  They  have  a forth-put- 
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ting  enterprise  in  all  the  interests  of  this  material  world ; so  they  are 
migratory.  They  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  front  line  of  advanc- 
ing civilization. 

But  of  this  there  is  occasion  to  speak  farther  on.  Now  a few 
words  of  progressiveness,  as  manifested  in  regions  of  thought.  The 
minds  trained  in  New  England  Homes  are  not  chiefly  restrained  and 
bound  by  traditions,  but  rather  are  emboldened  with  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  speculation,  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  and  in  doctrinal 
religion. 

When  I was  young  my  father  kept  a ministers’  and  deacons’  hotel ; 
and  the  impression  still  remains  upon  me  of  the  discussions  I heard 
in  my  youthful  days  and  evenings.  There  are  numbers  present  now 
who  can  remember  when  a controversy,  almost  vehement,  called  wide 
attention  to  a manufacturing  city  in  this  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. A champion  of  Orthodoxy,  a high  Calvinist,  was  then  a lead- 
ing clergyman.  His  sermons  were  discussed  by  artisans  in  shops, 
and  on  benches.  “ Shoemakerism  ” was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
ferment.  Men  pared  and  pounded  and  stitched  the  leather  and 
theological  tenets  at  the  same  time,  and  it  might  almost  be  said,  by 
the  same  process ; it  was  so  in  a figure.  The  old  form  of  doctrine 
could  not  endure  the  trial,  and  a milder  tone  of  the  gospel  has  been 
preached  there  since. 

Let  not  conservative  Orthodoxy  be  alarmed.  In  this  regard  “there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.”  The  same  thing  took  plade  in  the 
childhood  of  the  old,  which  is  taking  place  now;  only  the  topics  are 
changed,  the  spirit  is  the  same,  and  the  effect  is  healthful. 

Nothing  worse  could  befall  the  church  and  society  than  to  be  an- 
chored in  the  thoughts  of  the  past,  to  be  moored  to  formularies  of 
doctrine,  devised  by  men,  however  great  and  good,  since  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  written  by  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  gen- 
erations cannot  live  on  wheat  stored  in  granaries  for  ages  to  come. 
The  good  grain  is  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph  and  the  Pha- 
raohs, but  it  must  be  ever  raised  from  the  seed,  afresh,  by  the  toil  of 
the  living.  So  it  is  with  the  bread  of  life.  “ The  seed  is  the  word 
of  God.”  It  is  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  must  be  cultivated, 
must  be  sown  and  reaped  by  the  intellectual  toil  and  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  every  generation  for  itself.  Its  freshness  is  indispen- 
sable, for  it  is  a vital  quality,  and  still  the  truth  is  old. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  the  author  of  a simile  which  has  been 
spoken  of  as  probably  the  most  striking  and  perfect  in  the  English 
language.  He  said : “ The  mind  of  a bigot  is  like  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  ; the  more  light  there  is  thrown  upon  it,  the  more  it  contracts.” 
The  thought  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  which  you  can  rely 
upon  as  authentic  and  true.  A man  of  the  second  generation  before 
us,  having  fishing  interests,  as  his  descendants  now  have,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  was  out  upon  the  river  with  two  young 
men  in  his  boat,  with  the  purpose  of  returning  at  sunset.  The  after- 
noon was  cloudy,  and  the  sun  did  not  appear.  At  length  he  said, 
“It  is  sunset;  we  will  go  ashore.”  One  of  the  assistants  replied,  “I 
do  not  think  it  is  sunset,  sir.”  The  words  came  back,  “ It  is  sunset ; 
we  will  go  ashore ; ” and  they  went ; but  before  they  reached  it,  the 
sun  broke  through  the  mists  in  full  splendor.  “ There  is  the  sun,” 
said  the  young  man.  Standing  erect  in  his  boat,  with  his  face  to  the 
east  and  his  back  to  the  luminary,  the  old  man  said  again,  “ It  is 
sunset ; we  will  go  ashore.”  There  is  that  type  of  character  which 
will  not  acknowledge  any  change  of  position  or  sentiment,  even  in 
full  illumination  from  the  heavens. 

But  passing  extreme  instances,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  with  the 
progressive  tendency  there  is  also  much  genuine  and  just  conserva- 
tism nurtured  in  New  England  Homes.  Their  sons,  in  the  days  of 
past  conflicts,  could  oppose  slavery,  and  yet  maintain  the  church. 
The  type  of  mind,  which  develops  itself  in  fanaticism  and  anarchy, 
is  not  often  found  among  them.  There  is  much  well-balanced  judg- 
ment which  has  excellent  uses.  We  do  not  always  know  which  pre- 
ponderates, the  bold,  adventurous  spirit  which  would  smite  wrong,  or 
the  cautious,  patient  spirit  which  would  guard  rights. 

VII  Another  characteristic  of  New  England  Homes  is  patriotism. 
This  is  true  of  the  type  perpetually.  Before  our  great  civil  war  there 
were  good  men  who  feared  that  in  the  eager  enterprise  of  business, 
and  in  the  indulgences  jof  growing  wealth,  love  of  country  was  weak- 
ening, and  the  race  of  patriots  dying  out.  The  south  thought  we  of 
the  north  were  a community  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  who 
did  not  understand  government,  and  would  not  fight.  They  made  a 
fearful  mistake.  The  uprising  of  northern  patriotism  and  valor  need 
not  be  described.  The  old  blood  of  New  England  was  flowing  in 
full  heat  and  volume  in  the  veins  of  the  body  politic.  A typical  in- 
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stance  will  well  serve  the  purpose  of  this  hour.  In  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  it  is  related,  there  fell  an  officer  who  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  honored  families  of  Boston,  and  a graduate 
of  Harvard  College.  His  remains  were  brought  home,  and  while 
lying  in  the  parlor  of  opulence  on  Beacon  hill,  his  sisters  said  through 
their  tears,  “Well  as  we  loved  him,  we  would  rather  see  him  lying 
there  than  that  he  should  not  have  heard  the  voice  of  his  country 
calling  him  in  the  hour  of  her  need.”  While  New  England  Homes 
give  birth  to  such  sons,  and  such  sisters  embalm  their  fallen  heroes 
with  such  tears,  our  liberties  and  our  national  life  will  be  safe. 

VIII  Godliness  is  characteristic  of  New  England  Homes.  The 
piety  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  who  founded  homes  on  these 
shores,  flows  on  in  their  generations.  It  was  expressed  in  our  family 
ancestor,  of  whom  it  is  the  tradition  that,  in  family  worship,  he  was 
accustomed  to  “ pray  for  his  children  and  children’s  children  down  to 
the  latest  generation.” 

Generally,  we  believe,  that  godliness  was  sincere,  practical,  and 
effective.  There  is  no  name  or  classification  of  Christians,  whose 
godliness  is  altogether  blameless.  There  is  a form  without  the  power. 
A story  is  told  of  a worldly  prosperous  brother  in  a church,  who  was 
not  moved  to  effort  in  a time  of  revival.  Some  endeavored  to  enkindle 
his  zeal.  His  answer  was,  “ this  is  all  very  well  for  you  ; but  I do 
not  need  it ; I am  established.”  A few  days  afterwards  he  was  riding 
with  his  little  son,  who  had  heard  the  conversation.  The  horse  balked. 
Neither  voice  nor  whip  could  urge  him  on.  The  driver  said  in  his 
impatience,  “ I do  not  see  what  is  the  matter  with  the  brute.”  “ I know 
father,”  said  the  boy,  “ I know  what  is  the  matter ; he  is  established.” 
That  formality  is  found  under  all  names.  We  would  make  no  exclu- 
sive claims,  nor  by  a word  seem  to  disparage  the  Christian  virtues  of 
any  branch  of  “ the  whole  family,”  of  God.  We  gratefully  rejoice  in 
believing  that  there  is  much  genuine  and  efficient  religious  faith  in 
New  England  Homes,  whatsoever  other  names  they  bear. 

Burns,  in  “The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  pictures  New  England 
piety  in  Scotland  : 

“ He  vales  a portion  with  judicious  care, 

And,  “ Let  us  worship  God,”  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

Then,  kneeling  down  to«HEAVEN’s  Eternal  King, 

The  Saint,  the  Father,  and  the  Husband  prays; 
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Hope,  “ Springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing,” 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days; 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere.” 

Little  space  remains  for  speaking  of  Homes  of  New  England  Type 
transplanted  West.  The  fact  has  already  been  recognized.  What  we 
add  is  that  the  Type  continues.  The  essential  characteristics  spring 
up  and  bloom  in  the  new  growths,  however  far  away.  We  have  heard 
of  “ the  New  England  zone,”  which  is  belting  the  continent.  It  is  not 
only  belting ; it  is  overspreading.  It  reaches  the  Torrid  and  the  Frigid 
zones.  It  will  pass  the  Tropics  and  expand  to  the  Poles  ; for  it  has 
in  it  the  divine  vigor. 

Dr.  Bacon’s  noble  hymn  of  the  Fathers  contains  the  following 
stanza  : 

“ Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God, 

Came  with  those  exiles  o’er  the  sea; 

And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod, 

Their  children’s  children  worship  Thee.” 

So  it  is  ; so  it  will  be.  New  England  Homes  carry  with  them  every- 
where, 

“ Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God,” 

to  bless  our  states,  and  bless  sister  nations,  ultimately,  the  world  around. 

In  external  aspects  the  Type  will  not  be  altogether  unchanged ; 
sometimes  it  may  seem  to  be  enfeebled  or  deformed.  In  the  progress 
of  wealth,  culture,  and  science,  changes  are  inevitable.  There  will  be 
dangers  also,  and  alarms.  But  I am  thoroughly  an  Optimist  by 
faith.  God’s  thought  and  goodness  are  in  all  the  developments  of  all 
the  ages.  In  those  changes  He  will  rule  and  consecrate  for  Himself. 
The  end  will  be  deliverance  and  glory.  The  Croton  Reservoir  on 
Fifth  Avenue  is  surrounded  with  shrubbery,  flowers  and  creeping 
vines.  The  walls  are  not  the  less  strong,  nor  the  waters  within 
less  healthful,  because  of  all  that  beauty ; so  it  will  be  in  Christian 
Homes  of  the  future.  The  waters  of  purity  and  life  will  flow  through 
and  within  all  the  world’s  adorning.  The  prophetic  kingdom  of  God 
among  men  is  a kingdom  of  riches  round  about  the  faith. 
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It  was  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  thing,  it  almost  seems  a special- 
ly significant  thing,  that,  this  morning,  in  family  worship,  my  cousin 
read  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  which  records  our  Saviour’s 
last  prayer  with  his  Apostles,  not  for  them  only,  but  for  all  who  should 
believe  on  Him  through  their  word.  In  this  assembly,  to  which  we 
came  as  strangers,  in  which  our  hearts  have  become  knit  together,  as 
members  of  one  family;  I close  these  thoughts  concerning  New  Eng- 
land Homes,  with  the  intercession  of  our  Lord,  in  which  you  all  unite, 
that  we  may  meet  in  heavenly  mansions,  numbered  with  those  whom 
the  Father  has  given  him,  that  we  may  “be  with  him  and  behold  his 
glory.” 

SINGING.  TUNE  — THURSTON. 

How  blest  the  sacred  tie,  that  binds 
In  sweet  communion  kindred  minds  ! 

How  swift  the  heavenly  course  they  run, 

Whose  hearts,  whose  faith,  whose  hopes  are  one  ! 

To  each,  the  soul  of  each  how  dear  ! 

What  tender  love ! — what  holy  fear! 

How  does  the  generous  flame  within 
Refine  from  earth  — and  cleanse  from  sin  ! 

Their  streaming  eyes  together  flow 
For  human  guilt  and  human  woe; 

Their  ardent  prayers  together  rise, 

Like  mingling  flames  in  sacrifice. 

Nor  shall  the  glowing  flame  expire, 

When  dimly  burns  frail  nature’s  fire  : 

Soon  shall  they  meet  in  realms  above  — 

A heaven  of  joy — a heaven  of  love. 

SOME  NATURAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THURSTONS. 

BY  REV.  PHILANDER  THURSTON  OF  STUTTON,  MASS. 

My  Dear  Kindred  and  Friends : 

On  consenting  to  consider  this  theme  today,  my  hope  and  intention 
were  carefully  to  write  out  what  I had  to  offer  upon  this  subject,  but 
circumstances  have  prevented  my  writing  a line  upon  it,  and  almost 
prevented  my  being  here  at  all  and,  consequently,  what  I have  to 
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say  will  be  only  a rambling  talk  concerning  a few  of  the  facts,  derived 
from  a limited  personal  acquaintance  and  observation  of  some  of  the 
Thurstons,  and  from  a personal  examination  of  all  the  probate  records 
from  1636,  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  deeds,  wills,  executions,  attach- 
ments and  adoptions  of  the  Thurstons  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  Dor- 
chester, Roxbury,  West  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Brighton,  Cambridge, 
Westminster,  Worcester  County,  and  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  and 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

From  this  acquaintance  and  observation,  two  classes  or  conditions 
appear.  One  class  is  rather  short,  below  the  medium  height,  thick  set, 
rotund,  even  portly  and  fair.  Their  eyes  are  blue,  or  quite  dark ; 
their  hair  is  light,  or  very  dark,  with  corresponding  complexion. 
They  have  small  hands  and  are  very  jolly  and  look  as  though  they 
would  enjoy  to  take  life  easily.  Yet  they  are  industrious  and  very 
comfortable  livers  and  a good  hearted  people.  How  much  their 
physique  has  been  modified  by  inheritance  of  the  mothers,  who  were 
not  Thurstons,  is  impossible  for  me  to  determine.  They  may  be 
largely  indebted  to  the  mothers  for  their  bodily  type.  I more  than 
half  think  they  are,  for  those  of  the  other  class  of  Thurstons  are  tall, 
straight,  slim,  gaunt,  broad-shouldered,  thin-faced,  awkward,  ungainly 
fellows ; a genuine  specimen  of  which  is  before  you,  save  his  nose,  de- 
pressed eyes  and  thin  hair,  (or  rather  he  has  grown  up  through  it)  which 
are  like  his  mother’s.  He  otherwise  is  a real,  full-blooded  Thurston. 
They  usually  have  high  foreheads,  heavy  hair,  running  from  light  to 
black ; eyes,  dark  grey,  hazel  and  black  ; large,  long  nose  and  ears  of 
good  size  and  becoming  proportion ; brawny  hands,  sturdy  muscles  and 
big  understandings.  And  they  like  to  stand  on  their  own  understand- 
ings. 

They  have  been  and  are  very  largely  farmers,  although  enough  of 
them  have  been  mechanics,  artisans,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  judges, 
ministers,  missionaries  and  in  various  other  honorable  callings  in  life 
to  save  them  from  the  charge  of  inability  to  fill  acceptably  any  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  our  churches,  states 
and  nation  to  bestow. 

One  marked  trait  of  theirs  is  honesty.  I have  never  known  a dis- 
honest Thurston.  They  stick  to  facts  and  care  less  for  theories. 
They  care  little  or  nothing  about  rumors,  or  reports  concerning  them- 
selves, or  others.  “They  say  ” has  little  weight  with  them,  and  the  glib 
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“everybody  says  so  ” falls  to  the  ground.  What  they  wish  to  know  in 
any  case  is  the  truth.  What  is  the  true  character  of  the  man  and  what 
is  the  real  thing  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  earnest 
inquiry.  They  are  matter  of  fact  people.  They  trust  others  and 
believe  in  their  integrity,  until  the  opposite  is  discovered  and  satis- 
factorily proved.  Then  the  game  is  up  once  and  for  all. 

They  are  positive  and  decided.  They  have  their  own  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong  and  are  ready  to  stand  by  them  and  defend  them,  if 
need  be.  They  will  dare  and  sacrifice  in  maintaining  them.  If  I may 
be  pardoned  for  the  allusion,  my  honored  father  was  a man  of  this 
stamp.  When  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  this 
Commonwealth,  he  lay  sick  of  a fever.  The  people  had  failed  to 
elect  a governor  of  the  state.  The  election  was  consequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  House.  There  had  been  a tie  in  the  House  on  an 
election  to  that  office.  Appeals  were  made  to  him  to  cast  his  vote. 
But  his  physician  gave  the  empathic  no.  To  go  to  the  House  would 
endanger  his  life.  Day  after  day  the  tie  continued.  At  length  an- 
other appeal  came,  and  in  the  face  of  the  protesting  physician,  he 
said  : “I  will  go,  die  or  live.”  He  was  accordingly  carried  on  his  bed 
to  a hack  and  thence  to  the  State  House,  where  he  was  lifted  from 
his  couch  and  deposited  the  vote  that  elected  Marcus  Morton  gov- 
ernor. Of  this,  there  is  in  the  family  abundant  documentary  evidence. 
And  is  it  strange  that  if  he  inherited,  that  he  should  impart  this  posi- 
tive conviction;  this  live  — or — die  determination?  Such  decision 
and  determination  are  in  the  blood  of  Thurstons  and  are  thoroughly 
ingrained  in  their  very  being  and  constitution,  and  they  will  neither 
rub  out  nor  wear  out. 

Yet  with  all  this  fund  of  sterling  conviction  and  determination,  they 
are  kind  and  sympathetic.  Theft  eyes  quickly  moisten  at  the  sight  of 
pain,  sorrow  and  woe.  Their  pity  shows  itself  in  doing  to  the  last  for 
those  in  want.  This  doing  however  is  quiet  and  undemonstrative. 
Those  receiving  learn  the  first  and  know  the  last  of  it.  They  will  do 
it  at  the  cost  of  selfdenial.  One  of  them  greatly  dislikes  to  attend  a 
funeral,  or  view  a corpse,  and,  yet,  when  duty  demands,  he  ignores  all 
personal  preference  and  will  robe  the  body  for  burial  and  help  bear  it 
to  its  last  resting  place.  The  feeling  of  generous  sympathy,  pity  and 
conviction  of  duty,  overcomes  obstacles  and  makes  them  tender  and 
helpful  to  those  in  need.  Such  is  their  kindness  with  fidelity. 
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They  are  temperate , and  I believe  they  are  temperate  in  all  things. 
I once  heard  of  a Thurston  of  whom,  “they  said,”  he  sometimes 
drank  too  much.  But  I never  saw  it  and  did  not  believe  it.  It  must 
have  been  a mistake ! For  they  never  drink  too  much.  No,  sir ! ! 
They  are  temperate  people.  They  believe  in  temperance  and  they 
practice  it ; and  thus  quietly  advocate  it.  And  if  all  people  would  as 
silently  adopt  Paul’s  simple  rule  of  “ Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,” 
they  would  be  temperate  and  have  a universal  cure  for  intemperance. 

They,  as  a rule,  are  frugal  and  thrifty  though  few,  if  any,  of  them 
have  ever  become  distinguished  for  wealth.  Yet  they  are  solid,  sub- 
stantial people.  They  believe  in  making  their  own  living  and  in  cut- 
ting their  own  way  in  life  by  honest  means  and  measures  ; and,  as 
such,. are  God’s  husbandry,  God’s  nobility. 

There  are  reports  of  a large  legacy  being  in  store  for  them  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  the  best  evidence,  discovered  in  all  my 
research  of  any  legacy  being  left  them,  is  the  fact  that,  when  Hannah 
administered  upon  the  estate  of  her  late  husband,  Paul  Thurston  of 
Harvard,  Mass.,  in  1798,  after  paying  all  dues  there  was  $1.49  left  in 
favor  of  the  estate  and  as  no  further  account  was  rendered,  my  hope 
is  that  amount  was  put  at  interest  and  remains  there  still ! I have  my 
eye  fixed  on  it  and  think  I have  the  inside  track  to  it ! ! 

But  I am  rambling  on  without  point  and  might  readily  continue. 
[“  ramble  on  brother.”]  I will  only  add  that  this  increasing  family  of 
good  physique  and  sound  intellects,  possessing  real  moral  stamina, 
may  and  ought  to  make  a strong  and  lasting  impress  upon  the  national 
life  and  power  in  this  our  beloved  country.  They  ought  to  bear  their 
part  in  stemming  the  tide  of  Sabbath  desecration  and  other  debasing 
influences  in  our  national  fabric.  They  ought  to  be  strong  and  stead- 
fast in  inculcating  all  right  principles,  right  living  and  right  doing,  in 
maintaining  and  upholding  church  life  and  church  activity,  in  resisting 
the  inroads  of  infidelity  and  atheism  ; in  thwarting  the  encroachments 
of  that  which  has  been  and  still  is  a yoke  and  a curse  to  Continental 
Europe  ; and  in  dethroning  the  materializing  tendencies  of  the  land 
and  the  age.  This  family  ought  to  strive  to  uphold  and  perpetuate 
Republican  principles,  all  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
and  the  unity  of  this  great  and  growing  people,  these  teeming  millions 
in  our  broad  land,  under  one  form  of  free,  Republican  government. 
They  ought  to  be  staunch  and  strong  defenders  of  Gospel  truth  and 
help  give  and  hold  the  whole  land  and  the  world  for  Christ. 
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After  the  transaction  of  some  business,  and  more  singing,  the  com- 
pany were  photographed  in  the  open  space  in  the  rear  of  the  Unitarian 
church.  The  pictures  are  so  well  taken  that  almost  every  one  of  the 
seventy-five  present,  can  readily  be  recognized.  It  is  a very  pleasant 
memento  of  the  occasion,  and  can  be  had  by  sending  twenty-five 
cents  to  S.  C.  Reed,  No.  4 Pleasant  street,  Newburyport,  Mass.  The 
company  then  separated  to  visit  the  old  South  Church  and  other 
places  of  interest. 


THE  BANQUET. 

At  two  o’clock  all  were  invited  to  the  banquet  hall  below,  to  dis- 
cuss the  menu  prepared  by  J.  F.  Morrill  of  Newburyport.  George 
H.  Thurston  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  presided.  Grace  was  said  by  Rev. 
James  Thurston,  and  the  edibles  with  which  the  tables  were  bounti- 
fully supplied  were  appreciatively  discussed,  after  which  an  adjourn- 
ment was  made  to  the  upper  hall,  to  listen  to  the  “feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul.” 

When  all  were  seated,  Mr.  George  Henry  Thurston,  the  toastmaster, 
introduced  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston  who  read  the  letters  and  com- 
munications which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  The 
letters  were  both  grave  and  gay  in  their  character  and  called  forth 
considerable  laughter  and  applause.  Rev.  R.  B.  Thurston  next  pre- 
sented a letter  from  a kinsman,  W.  Bond  Paul  of  Liverpool,  England, 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  pedigree  and  coat  of  arms  of  three 
Thurston  families  across  the  water,  the  facts  in  relation  to  which 
were  secured  by  the  writer  in  the  British  Museum  library.' 

The  toastmaster  then  read  the  first  regular  toast : “ Thurston 

gathering ; the  first  and  future  gatherings.” 

Rev.  Philander  Thurston  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  responded,  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I feel  a great  deal.  I am  really  too  full  for  utterance  ! (as  may  be 
seen  by  these  empty  plates  and  pile  of  chips  ! !)  This  is  an  unfortu- 
nate and  most  incongruous  arrangement  to  fill  a man  chock  full  and 
then  expect  him  to  speak  ! It  is  too  bad ! ! 

But  for  a moment  of  sober  earnest  thought.  I heartily  rejoice  in  this 
first  national  gathering  of  Thurstons,  in  this  first  opportunity  of  look- 
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ing  one  another  in  the  face  with  cordial  greetings  and  mutual  conver- 
sation respecting  our  ancestors  and  for  getting  bearings  for  our  future 
of  life  in  our  dear  country. 

When  Deacon  Brown  Thurston  of  Portland,  to  whom  we  are  all  so 
much  indebted  for  this  pleasure  of  being  together  and  whose  sickness 
and  consequent  absence  we  all  so  much  deplore,  first  wrote  me,  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  inquiring  about  me  and  my  ancestors,  I would 
not  then  have  given  a fig,  nor  have  snapped  my  finger  to  know  who 
my  great  grandfather  was,  or  whence  he  came,  or  whether  I ever  had 
such  an  ancestor.  But  in  the  progress  of  years  and  the  somewhat 
extensive  research,  instituted  and  encouraged  by  his  persistent  effort 
and  zealous  inquiry,  I have  become  more  intensely  interested  than 
ever  I was  in  boyhood  in  any  novel  or  tales  of  Indians.  I would  now 
give  almost  anything  in  my  possession  to  be  able  to  determine  exactly 
all  about  my  great  grandfather  and  all  my  progenitors.  And  this 
gathering  of  royal  ones  enlarges  my  desire  in  that  direction.  I would 
like  to  put  more  research  and  study  upon  this  matter.  The  weeks 
and  months  of  entirely  gratis  labor,  put  forth  in  this  line,  have  but 
deepened  my  interest  in  the  subject,  which  is  greatly  quickened  by 
this  national  rally  of  the  tribes.  And  I sincerely  hope,  we  all  shall 
be  led  to  double  our  diligence  and  energy  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  indeed  on  returning  from  this  goodly  meeting,  search  the 
records  in  the  old  family  bibles,  ransack  the  attics,  overturn  the  old 
chests,  haul  out  the  antique  and  disused  drawers  and  bring  out  their 
musty  treasures  and  let  them  tell  us  of  our  ancestry,  their  whereabouts 
and  doings.  Gather  and  preserve  every  item,  name,  date,  day,  month 
and  year  of  births,  place,  occupation,  put  them  all  carefully  together 
and  let  them,  tell  their  own  story.  Let  every  Thurston  become  a 
detective  and  work  up  every  clue,  until  the  whole  history  is  known 
and  our  lineage  is  made  traceable  and  clear. 

Let  some  one  going  to  Europe  look  up  the  log  books  of  the  old 
ships,  scan  the  probate  records  and  the  disused  volumes  of  the  libra- 
ries, until  every  vestige  of  this  family  history  shall  be  known  and 
secured. 

To  encourage,  stimulate  and  even  “provoke  one  another”  in  this 
patient  and  prolonged  service,  let  us  come  together  from  time  to  time, 
as  circumstances  may  favor  and  then  and  there  compare  notes,  ex- 
change happy  greetings  and  go  back  to  redoubled  efforts  and  enthu- 
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siasm  in  the  work.  Do  not  forget,  nor  omit  to  send  your  gettings 
to  Deacon  Brown  Thurston,  who  zealously  collects  and  preserves  all 
facts  and  items  of  this  family  genealogy  with  almost  sacred  fidelity 
and  care.  God  bless  him  and  all  the  tribe  with  long  life,  rich  bless- 
ings and  many  future  enlarged  gatherings. 


The  second  regular  toast : “ The  Maidens  of  the  Clan  ” was 

responded  to  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Thurston  as  follows : 

The  poet,  Dryden,  has  left  us  this  line  : 

“ Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life.” 

The  creatures  below  us  in  the  scale  of  being  can  teach  us  that  home 
is  a refuge  of  life ; but  only  for  the  human  family  is  it  “ the  sacred 
refuge.”  But  what  is  a home  without  a maiden  there  ? I will  speak 
a few  words  of  response  to  the  toast,  in  regard  to  our  maidens  as  the 
light  and  joy  of  home. 

When  I was  a student  in  Bowdoin  College,  the  institution  was  under 
the  presidency  of  a bachelor,  not  of  domestic  “ Arts.”  John  Pierpont 
came  to  deliver  a commencement  poem  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
His  theme  was  “ Improvement ; ” and  an  extended  passage  was  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  domestic  relations.  He  closed  a highly 
poetical  panegyric  of  New  England  wives  and  mothers,  with  a strain 
for  those  in  need,  which  the  audience  instinctively  interpreted  as  a 
personal  address  to  the  President,  of  which  the  final  words  were : 

“ Let  him  rise  up  and  ask  for  one.” 

I am  sorry  to  add,  the  President  did  not  take  the  Poet’s  advice. 

Now  I shall  encourage  those  who  need  a home  to  “ ask  for  one 
and  here  I may  seem  to  speak  to  the  absent  rather  than  to  those  who 
are  present ; for  the  Thurston  maidens  do  not  make  proposals  ; but 
we,  ministers,  often  under  the  charge  of  speaking  to  the  absent,  do 
the  best  we  can ; for  often  they  should  be  present ; and  in  this  instance 
I may  perhaps  say  a word  which  by  indirection  may  reach  some  for 
their  profit,  who  are  not  here  because  they  bear  other  names  than 
ours. 

When  I was  a child,  I was  sent  to  a boarding  and  day  school  for 
young  ladies.  I had  one  companion  who  also  had  been  put  into 
trousers.  We  were  tolerated  there,  I suppose,  because  of  our  insignifi- 
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cance.  I stood  in  immense  awe  of  those  grown-up  girls ; and  noth- 
ing did  I-  dread  more  to  meet  than  a platoon  of  young  ladies.  But 
the  bashful  boy  afterward,  found  courage  to  “ ask  for  one,”  who  still 
lives  by  my  side  ; and  since  then  I have  not  been  afraid  of  the  girls. 

I might  in  various  ways  set  forth  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the 
maidens  of  our  clan.  For  example,  I know  a man  who  had  married 
a Thurston,  who  some  years  afterward,  on  an  occasion  when  his  wife 
departed  to  visit  friends,  wrote  a letter  to  her  before  he  slept  dated, 
“ The  day  the  sun  went  down,”  from  which  it  is  certainly  within  the 
bounds  of  a remote  inference  that  she  was  the  light  of  his  home  and 
his  heart. 

I could  speak  also  of  Thurstons,  whom  I have  known,  of  whom  I 
am  sure  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  they  would,  if  called  to  such  spheres 
of  social  and  public  life,  worthily  adorn  and  ennoble  the  mansions  of 
Governors,  or  the  White  House  at  Washington. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  names,  and  the  import  of  those  names  which 
are  favorites  in  the  lineage  of  our  families.  They  are  significant  of 
the  womanly  excellences  which  are  manifest  in  the  real  life  of  those 
who  bear  them. 

There  is  Anna,  and  Hannah,  which  is  the  same,  meaning  “ Grace;” 
and  we  all  know  the  persons  true,  endowed  with  graces  of  character 
and  bearing,  that  make  homes  which  are  earnests  of  the  mansions  safe 
and  unfading. 

There  is  Alice,  “All-ice  ” who  refreshes  us  in  the  hot  summer  of 
life,  cools  the  fevered  brow  and  heart,  and  calms  the  inflamed  and 
perturbed  spirit. 

Or  are  you  of  another  temperament,  and  do  you  dread  the  wintry 
cold ; we  have  Clara,  “Bright,”  who  fills  a house  with  vivacity,  warm- 
ing and  cheering  as  the  glowing  fire  of  an  open  hearth-stone  to  the 
apartments. 

Then  follow  Dora  and.  Dorothea,  no  Pandora’s  box  of  evils,  but 
precious  gifts  of  God,  names  of  sweet  and  hallowed  memory  in  the 
circle  here,  inspiring  grateful,  tender  thoughts  in  many  hearts. 

And  next  is  Eunice,  “Happy  Victory.”  She  is  with  us  today,  after 
many  years  of  burdens  and  conflicts  bravely  and  sweetly  borne, 
crowned  with  the  beauty  of  the  hoary  head,  of  unsubdued  serenity 
and  hope,  happy  victor  indeed  over  time  and  circumstance.  I see 
her  still,  the  charm  of  my  youth,  the  admiration  of  my  age. 
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We  have  Mehitable,  “ Benefited  of  God,”  and  of  God  made  a bene- 
fit to  many,  full  of  love,  and  deeds  of  kindly  ministering,  who  gained 
the  confidence  and  love  of  step-daughters  grown  up,  and  filled  nobly 
that  position  so  often  satirized,  and  sometimes  most  needful  and  use- 
ful as  well  as  most  difficult,  the  position  of  a good  second  mother.' 

We  have  Sarah,  “ A princess,”  whose  gifts  of  nature  and  grace  rule 
with  a benignant  sway  in  the  home  life,  who  in  her  realm  is  a fulfill- 
ment of  a Messianic  promise,  “Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy 
children  whom  thou  mayest  make  princes,  (and  princesses)  in  all  the 
earth.” 

There  are  other  names  to  be  numbered  with  those  in  equal  honor ; 
but  time  fails  me  to  speak  of  them,  save  one,  which  should  not  be 
omitted,  Mary,  sweetest  of  names,  and  Marie  and  Maria,  which  are 
the  same,  “ Star  of  the  sea,”  name  most  honored  of  all,  because  of 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord ; and  as  the  Marys  clustered  about  him, 
so  are  the  Marys  now  a constellation  of  stars  shining  on  our  wide- 
spread sacred  homes  for  Him  who  guides  us  over  the  troubled  sea  to 
happy  landing  on  the  shore  of  safety  eternal. 

Such  are  the  maidens  of  our  clan  ; and  let  none  but  one  who  is 
worthy,  one  who  is  the  best  style  of  man,  who  will  Thurst-on  for  such 
a “sacred  refuge,”  “rise  up  and  ask  for  One.” 


Little  Bessie  Caswell,  the  youngest  descendant  of  the  Thurstons 
then  present  recited  some  verses,  which  we  have  not  received.  Hon. 
A.  S.  Thurston  then  read  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Hon.  Samuel  Royal  Thurston  of  Portland,  Oregon,  one  of  the  bright 
Thurston  stars  in  the  far  west  which  can  be  found  in  the  “Thurston 
Genealogies  ” page  201. 

The  toastmaster  then  stated  that  as  a result  of  the  satirical  reference 
to  the  musical  ability  of  the  Thurstons,  in.  one  of  the  letters,  he  had 
been  handed  a sentiment  intended  to  call  forth  a defence,  and  read 
as  the  third  regular  toast : “ The  musical  ability  of  the  Thurstons ,”  and 
invited  Samuel  Thurston  of  Portland  to  respond.  In  replying  he  said 
he  dissented  from  the  writer  of  the  letter,  in  that  while  perhaps  better 
qualified  in  other  directions,  he  did  not  think  the  Thurstons  wholly 
deficient  in  music.  He  thought  by  devoting  strict  attention  to  it  the 
majority  of  the  family  might  after  a while,  learn  to  sing  “ Old  Hun- 
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dred.”  He  urged  all  to  pay  greater  attention  to  music  in  years  to 
come  that  the  present  and  future  generations  of  the  Thurstons  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  music,  as  one  of  the  family  traits  as  well  as  an 
accomplishment.  Rev.  Philander  Thurston  next  rose  to  a volunteer 
defence  of  the  musicial  ability  of  the  family,  mentioning  the  noted 
Father  Thurston  (Cyrus)  of  Fitchburg,  as  one  who  was  a distinguished 
musician.  A description  of  his  talent  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  a 
composer  of  verse,  may  be  found  in  the  “Genealogies”  page  156. 

By  request,  as  a further  defence  of  the  musicial  ability  of  the 
Thurstons,  Mr.  Samuel  Thurston  sang  a solo  accompanied  by  his 
wife  on  the  organ ; and  in  response  to  an  encore , sang  another,  much 
to  the  delight  of  the  company. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  R.  Thurston,  it  was  unanimously  voted 
that  Brown  Thurston  of  Portland,  Me.,  be  invited  to  gather  and  ar- 
range in  form  for  publication,  all  the  reports  and  matters  of  interest 
pertaining  to  the  reunion. 

The  toastmaster  took  occasion  at  this  point  to  express  his  gratifica- 
tion at  the  results  of  the  gathering,  and  the  proceedings  then  took  an 
informal  turn  until  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session. 

Rev.  James  Thurston  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  followed  with  brief  remarks 
expressive  of  his  delight  at  having  been  able  to  be  present  at  the 
reunion,  and  was  in  turn  followed  by  Rev.  William  Thurston  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  whose  remarks  were  confined  to  the  “ladies,”  whom  he  thought 
should  not  be  forgotten  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  Hannah  T.  Buck  of  Orland,  Me.,  Mr. 
Plumer  of  Newbury.  After  which  the  company  joined  in  singing  the 
Doxology  in  long  meter. 

Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 

Praise  him  all  creatures  here  below ; 

Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Philander  Thurston,  and 
the  thoroughly  enjoyable  Thurston  gathering  adjourned  sine  die  at 
4.40  p.  m. 

For  nearly  an  hour  after  this  the  company  remained  together  in 
interchange  of  expressions  of  delight  at  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion, 
and  their  pleasure  of  thus  meeting  kinsfolk,  and  in  feeling  expressions 
of  good  byes,  and  wishes  for  future  meetings. 
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The  remarks  of  Hon.  Ariel  Standish  Thurston  at  the  site  of 
the  old  homestead  of  the  first  Daniel  came  to  hand  too  late  to 
appear  in  place  and  we  insert  them  here,  as  too  interesting  to  lose. 
He  said: 

Upon  this  beautiful  spot  of  ground  where  we  now  stand,  the  last  of 
my  forefathers  who  dwelt  here  was  Captain  Richard  Thurston,  the 
youngest  grandson  of  our  emigrant  ancestor.  From  this  place  he 
removed  to  the  town  then  known  as  New  Rowley,  now  Georgetown, 
about  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  which  was  in  the  year  1731.  He 
was  born  at  this  old  homestead  in  the  year  1710,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  married  as  he  did,  Mehitable  Jewett  of  New  Rowley,  no 
doubt  influenced  him  to  make  that  place  his  home,  where,  as  appears 
from  his  will,  he  became  an  extensive  landholder.  The  next  year 
after  his  marriage  and  removal  to  New  Rowley  he  was  installed  as 
deacon  of  a Congregational  Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders.  This  office  he  held  for  fifty  years.  He  was  a man  of 
marked  piety,  and  possessed  great  independence  of  character,  and  was 
foremost  in  the  secular,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  was  one  of  the  building  committee  as  appears  from  the  church 
book,  of  the  edifice  which  has  but  lately  disappeared.  From  the 
same  records  we  learn,  he  came  at  one  time  very  near  being  the  sub- 
ject of  church  discipline.  For  several  successive  Sabbaths  he  had 
absented  himself  from  public  worship.  Such  conduct  could  not  be 
overlooked,  nor  did  it  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  church  session.  A 
meeting  was  called,  and  a committee  chosen  to  wait  upon  the  erring 
deacon,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  delinquency.  Another  meet- 
ing was  called,  but  the  committee  made  no  report ; and  still  another ; 
and  no  report  came.  The  matter  grew  serious,  and  the  committee 
itself  seemed  liable  to  come  under  the  ban  of  censure.  At  last  a 
report  was  made.  The  committee  said  they  had  waited  upon  Deacon 
Thurston  and  he  gave  them  as  a reason  for  absenting  himself  from 
public  worship  that  “ the  discourses  of  his  pastor  savored  too  much  of 
Hopkinsionism.”  Let  any  one  who  knows  what  that  is,  rise  and 
explain,  I profess  not  to  know. 

This  Richard  is  the  same  Thurston  of  whom  President  John  Adams 
makes  mention  in  his  diary.  Those  of  you  who  have  the  genealogy 
published  by  Brown  Thurston  can  read  it.  But  I am  sorry  to  say 
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you  have  not  all  got  that  book.  The  entry  in  that  diary  is  about  as 
follows : 

“Salem,  Nov.  5th,  1771.  Deacon  Thurston  of  Rowley  came  in  to- 
night, a venerable  old  man  with  his  snowy  hoary  locks.  Kent  and  the 
deacon  soon  clashed  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Don’t  you  believe 
says  the  deacon  that  we  are  here  probationers  for  eternity.  By  no 
means  says  Kent,  we  are  here  probationers  for  the  next  state,  and  in 
the  next  we  shall  be  probationers  for  the  next  state  and  so  on  through 
as  many  states  as  there  are  stars  in  the  sky  or  sands  on  the  sea  shore. 
You  have  passed  through  several  states  already.  Ay,  said  the  deacon, 
where  do  you  get  this  ? don’t  you  believe  the  scriptures  ? I put  in  my 
oar,  he  made  it  deacon  out  of  whole  cloth.  It  is  the  delight  of  this 
Kent’s  heart  to  tease  a deacon  or  a minister.” 

At  the  time  of  this  incident  the  deacon  was  sixty-one  years  old  and 
gray  as  it  appears.  He  was  too  old  to  participate  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  but  he  was  a patroit  nevertheless.  He  had  been  a captain  of  a 
military  company  twenty  years  prior  to  that  time,  and  had  sixty-one 
men  under  his  command  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  John  Greenleaf, 
made  up  from  Newbury,  Salisbury,  Amesbury  and  Rowley.  Before 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  in  the  month  of  July,  1782 
Captain  Richard  died.  Of  course  his  age  had  precluded  him  from  ac- 
tive service.  But  in  the  month  of  March  previous  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  was  appointed  by  the  town  of  Rowley  one  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  held  the  place  till  his  death. 

Another  member  of  our  family  Samuel  Royal  Thurston  exhibited  • 
in  his  life  more  enterprise  I think  than  all  the  Thurstons  combined,  or 
that  I ever  heard  of.  He  it  was,  who  with  his  young  wife  and  babe 
of  three  months  old,  drove  an  ox  team  across  the  continent  in  1847, 
before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  He  settled  in  the  then 
Territory  of  Oregon,  and  was  the  first  delegate  in  Congress  sent  from 
that  Territory.  Returning  from  Washington  in  1851  he  died  on  the 
steamer  California  off  Accapulco.  In  honor  of  his  memory  the  citizens 
of  the  Territory  caused  his  remains  to  be  removed  to  Salem,  Oregon, 
and  erected  a monument  to  his  memory,  and  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture gave  the  name  of  “ Thurston  ” to  the  county  in  which  stands  the 
capital. 

Daniel  Thurston  of  the  fourth  generation  son  of  Benjamin  was  in 
his  day  a man  of  some  note.  For  several  years  in  succession  he  was 
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a member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Masschusetts,  and  was  also 
a member  of  the  convention  to  form  a constitution  when  Massachusetts 
became  a state.  In  physical  force  he  is  said  to  have  been  something 
wonderful.  . 

The  Thurstons  always  appear  to  have  been  an  uxorious  race,  and 
seem  to  have  appreciated  the  scripture  that  tell  us  that  it  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone.  This  Colonel  Daniel  had  three  wives,  many  of 
them  had  four  — William  of  generation  number  five  had  five  wives,  and 
Nathaniel  eldest  son  of  the  Colonel  Daniel  to  whom  I have  alluded 
had  seven  wives  ; six  of  the  seven  lie  in  a row  in  Groveland  grave  yard. 
The  seventh  who  outlived  her  husband  is  buried  elsewhere.  A grand- 
daughter of  this  Nathaniel  is  with  us  today.  Some  of  the  family  in 
their  rush  after  wives  have,  as  it  appears  by  the  book,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Mormons. 

I would  not  have  it  understood  by  my  cousins  who  stand  here  listen- 
ing to  what  I say,  that  our  family  picture  is  all  rose  color.  Ah  no, 
shadows  and  dark  spots  more  or  less  mar  its  beauty.  There  have 
been  flagrant  deviations  among  them  from  what  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful ; but  of  these  things  I forbear  to  speak.  Those  who  desire 
may  consult  the  book. 

But  how  have  the  generations  faded  away  since  the  first  old  English- 
man leading  his  young  nephew  by  the  hand  stepped  upon  this  hallowed 
spot  of  ground.  Of  the  men  of  the  first  and  second  generation  there 
is  no  stone  to  mark  their  resting  place.  Of  the -third  generation  John 
who  remained  at  this  homestead  lies  buried  near  us  down  by  the 
approach  to  the  bridge  over  the  Parker  river,  as  does  his  wife  Dorothy 
Woodman.  Both  graves  are  marked  by  a stone.  The  first  four  genera- 
tions are  now  all  silent, in  death.  The  last  who  survived  of  that  gener- 
ation was  Stephen  of  Maine,  great  grandson  of  the  emigrant,  and  he 
died  in  1861,  having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 

Of  generation  number  five,  only  two  or  at  most  three  are  living. 
These  generations  and  the  men  belonging  to  them  have  flitted  by  us 
like  the  figures  upon  the  bridge  in  the  vision  of  Mirza,  and  have  one 
after  another  dropped  out  of  our  sight  into  the  dark  and  fathomless 
waters  of  eternity ! 

“The  race  of  yore 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 

And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 
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Of  their  strange  ventures  happ’d  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  ? 

How  few,  ali  weak  and  withered  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight ! Time  rolls  his 
Ceaseless  Course.” 


From  the  Congregationalist. 

THE  THURSTON  FAMILY  GATHERING. 

BY  REV.  R.  B.  THURSTON. 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  24,  25,  1885. 

There  have  been  recently  two  assemblies  ‘called  together  under  two 

family  names  — one  of , near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  of  which  I know  no 

more  — the  other  of  Thurstons  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  at  which  I was 
present.  The  impressions  there  made  on  many  minds  seem  to  me  to 
render  the  occasion  worthy  of  note  in  the  current  records  of  the  times. 

The  modern  press  contains  a vast  amount  of  matter  concerning  the 
different  classes  of  society  and  their  relations  to  each  other ; a great 
deal,  also,  concerning  individuality,  and  personal  relations.  For  this 
reason,  it  may  be  all  the  more  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  family 
relationships,  lest  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  other,  we  should  miss  a 
part  of  the  thought  of  the  Creator,  who  has  been  pleased  to  “ set  the 
children  of  men  in  families.” 

Some  are  ready  to  ask  in  view  of  a family  meeting  or  reunion,  the 
old  question  Cut  Bono  1 ” liberally  translated,  “ What  is  the  use  of 
it  ? ” We  are  persuaded  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  a sensible 
and  logical  reply ; but  to  persons  who  have  in  their  own  constitutional 
endowments  and  affectionate  dispositions  a capacity  for  what  is  called 
.sometimes,  “ sentiment,”  who  appreciate  and  honor  domestic  ties,  — 
to  such  persons  the  shortest,  best  answer  will  be,  “Come  and  see;” 
try  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  “ Blood  is  richer  than  water ! ” and  “ a 
strain  ” of  good  family  blood  will  vindicate  itself  even  in  remote  degrees 
of  cousinship. 

For  the  recent  meetings  at  Newburyport,  the  first  of  the  kind  of  our 
name,  (it  is  not  intended  it  shall  be  the  last,)  the  members  of  the  clan 
are  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Brown  Thurston 
of  Portland,  Maine,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Thurston,  long  known 
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as  a Father  in  the  churches  of  that  state,  a President  of  the  A.  M.  A., 
a noble-hearted  man  who  cared  for  his  ancestry  and  his  posterity,  and 
transmitted  that  care  to  his  children;  The  son  in  the  midst  of  an  ac- 
tive business  life  has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  researches  as  the 
genealogist  of  the  family  name,  with  no  reward  except  the  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  efforts,  which  has  lately  found  warm  expression. 

The  call  was  national.  Nearly  one  hundred  names  were  registered 
of  those  who  had  responded  by  their  presence,  representing  nine 
states.  Letters  were  received  from  several  other  states,  one  of  them 
Alabama,  another  Nebraska,  testifying  to  deep  interest  in  the  meet- 
ing, the  last  especially,  from  a business  man,  setting  forth  with  affec- 
tionateness and  eloquence  strong  considerations  for  cherishing  kindred 
ties,  as  a defence  and  aid  of  virtue  and  character. 

We  met  for  the  most  part  as  strangers.  One  who  came  six  hundred 
miles,  bringing  his  wife  and  daughter,  had  seen  but  one  person  of  the 
name  in  nearly  fifty  years.  We  had  much  enjoyment  in  our  two  days’ 
intercourse.  We  parted  as  friends  and  kindred  — perhaps  also  quite 
sufficiently  as  a mutual  Admiration  Society ; for  we  learned  much 
of  good  and  little  of  ill  of  one  another.  We  grew  in  honor  of  the 
name. 

The  first  afternoon  was  spent  in  a visit  of  the  whole  company  to  the 
plot  of  ground  granted  by  the  town  of  Newbury  in  1638,  to  Daniel 
Thurston  for  a homestead.  From  that  hill  top  we  looked  over  the 
ocean  eastward,  which  the  pilgrim  ships  had  crossed,  bearing  our 
fathers.  We  talked  of  what  had  been,  and  turned  our  thoughts  west- 
ward to  their  sons  who  are  planting  new  roots  of  the  old  vine  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  last  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  a family  collation,  with  toasts 
and  responses,  singing  and  farewells. 

Near  the  close  one,  a clergyman  of  New  Hampshire,  remarked  that 
the  whole  occasion  had  deepened  the  conviction  that  the  family  is  the 
true  unit  of  society.  Another  suggested  that  the  old  Jewish  charac- 
teristic of  preserving  carefully  the  family  genealogy,  had  not  exhausted 
its  purpose  or  virtue  when  Christ  came,  but  is  an  element  of  the  human 
constitution  at  its  best,  and  still  to  be  cherished. 

A photograph  of  the  family  group  was  taken,  which  gives  much 
satisfaction.  The  proceedings  and  addresses  are  to  be  printed. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  though  called  as  a social,  not  a religious 
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assembly,  though  much  humorous  expression  was  had,  yet  a high, 
moral  tone,  a reverent  and  ever  devout  feeling  seemed  to  run  spontane- 
ously through  the  course  of  varied  exercises. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting  the  family  sung  with  pleasant 
effect  the  children’s  evening  hymn 

“ Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  LETTERS. 

Weld,  Maine,  April  8,  1885. 

To  Deacon  Brown  Thurston,  Dear  Bro.: 

I respectfully  submit  the  following  lines,  for  the  expected  meeting  of  the  Thurs- 
ton friends,  at  Newburyport,  if  acceptable. 

Yours,  with  best  wishes  for  them  all , 

Daniel  Dana  Tappan. 

[Rev.  D.  D.  Tappan  is  a Congregational  clergyman.  He  supplied  Rev.  David  Thurston’s 
pulpit  for  a year  or  more  while  he  was  lecturing  on  anti-slavery  in  1837  and  1838.] 

REV.  DAVID  THURSTON,  D.  D. 

A man  was  he, — as  numbers,  here,  can  tell, 

Who  loved  his  work,  — and  who  performed  it  well; 

As  mortal,  and  immortal  man  should  be, 

Wise,  both  for  time,  and  for  eternity. 

Of  dignified,  yet  unpretentious  m^th, 

Benignant. graces  in  his  life  were  seen; 

Well  exercised,  and  skilled,  in  sacred  lore; 

Reminder  of  the  clergyman,  of  yore. 

Bold  for  the  right,  when  right  was  under  ban, 

His  heart  was  warm  for  universal  man, 

For  millions  crushed  by  hateful  deeds,  and  laws, 

He  stood,  a zealous  champion  of  their  cause. 

In  hoary  years, — the  glorious  crown  he  wore 
Of  righteous  life; — nor  ceased  he  at  fourscore, 

To  publish  still  the  Blest  Redeemer’s  truth, 

He  loved  to  publish  in  the  days  of  youth. 

Light  from  the  better  land  illum’d  his  brow, 

The  gates  in  view;  — and  taught  beholders  how 
A holy  walk  is  Paradise  bugun. 

Ere  yet  the  Christian  race  is  fully  run. 
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And,  still,  he  counted  all  things  else  but  dross, 

Compared  with  Jesus,  and  his  wondrous  cross, 

Scorned  self  laudation,  — but  with  holy  mind, 

Relied  for  grace,  where,  sinners  grace  may  find. 

Preferring  duty  to  ease,  wealth,  or  fame, 

He  nobly  bore  the  honored  Thurston  name : — 

Oh,  rise  such  other  sons,  — Divinely  given, 

To  bless  this  world,  and  light  the  path  to  heaven. 

The  reader  said  : — the  mention  of  Rev.  Da^o^Thurston’s  name  and  his  work  in- 
spires me  to  say  a few  words  concerning  him.  It  is  matter  for  which  we  should  be 
proud  and  grateful  that  this  honored  one  of  our  name  so  eirly  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery cause.  In  those  days  when  it  cost  so  much  he  was  decided  and  outspoken. 
To  his  immortal  honor  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-three  men  who  formed  the  first 
anti-slavery  society  in  the  land  in  Philadelphia  in  1835,  and  he  was  ever  true  to  the 
pledges  then  given.  He  gave  much  time  to  the  advocacy  of  the  cause,  at  great  per- 
sonal cost  from  the  bitter  opposition  of  former  warm  friends.  He  knew  no  fear,  or 
fainting,  and  he  showed  the  true  balance  of  his  mind  and  heart,  that  while  he  was 
as  decided  and  earnest  as  any  of  the  thirty-three  in  his  anti-slavery  opinions,  he  did 
not  like  some  of  them  give  up  his  Bible,  nor'  become  bitter  in  spirit  and  denuncia- 
tory^ Christians,  because  some  of  them  could  not  accept  his  views.  With  deepest 
reverence  he  held  firmly  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  his  church,  and  it  was  his 
great  privilege  after  thirty  years  of  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  cause  to  see  it 
triumph. 

His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  a few 
days  he  passed  to  his  rest  and  reward,  and  might  fittingly  have  used  the  prayer  of 
the  aged^idrtrt/^t*  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according 
to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.” 

We  leave  nothing  in  our  family  record  more  honorable,  more  worthy  of  grateful 
remembrance  than  the  anti-slavery  record  of  this  good  man. 


FROM  HON.  JOHN  M.  THURSTON, 

Assistant  Attorney  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

Omaha,  Nebraska;  June  20th,  1885. 

Brown  Thurston,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir : 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I hereby  announce  my  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  gathering  of  the  Thurston  Clan  in  Newburyport  on  the  24th.  Nothing  but  pro- 
fessional engagements  of  the  most  imperative  character  could  induce  me  to  forego 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  being  present  and  participating  in  so  important  and 
pleasant  a union  of  the  descendants  of  our  common  ancestry.  It  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune to  have  met  and  personally  known  but  very  few  of  the  members  of  the 
Thurston  family.  From  what  I know  however  of  their  general  characteristics,  I am 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  love  of  family  and  the  attachment  to  our  name  is 
ingrained  in  the  composition  of  the  entire  race. 
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The  efforts  which  you  have  made  to  ascertain,  compile  and  perpetuate  the  family 
genealogy  and  history  are  worthy  of  the  most  profound  gratitude  of  every  person  of 
the  Thurston  blood.  Pride  of  ancestry  and  family  is  very  much  like  pride  of  nation- 
ality and  country,  one  of  the  most  sacred  emotions  of  the  human  soul.  The  person 
who  possesses  in  a large  degree  the  respect  and  attachment  for  his  ancestral  history  is 
most  apt  to  endeavor,  by  his  own  course  in  life,  to  do  something  to  add  to  the  luster 
of  the  family  name  and  to  give  its  descendants  in  future  generations  some  additional 
cause  for  pride.  No  man  possessing  it  in  a fair  degree  can  become  a criminal  or 
an  enemy  of  his  fellow-men  or  country.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  feeling  is  to 
ennoble  the  mind,  and  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  inheritors  of  the  honorable 
name  of  Thurston,  to  use  every  endeavor  to  intensify  the  relationship  which  distance 
and  separation  have  tended  to  lessen,  and  to  generally  assist,  in  every  possible 
manner,  in  the  perpetuation  of  an  untarnished  and  worthy  history.  I believe  that 
the  family  is  memorable  because  of  the  fact,  that  from  the  remotest  antiquity  no 
blot  can  be  found  upon  our  escutcheon,  and  I hope  that  those  of  you  who  gather  at 
Newburyport  to  commemorate  the  landing  upon  American  soil,  of  those  early  pion- 
eers of  our  name  who  followed  close  in  the  wake  of  the  May  Flower,  will  enjoy  most 
thoroughly  the  pleasures  of  a reunion  and  family  association.  I know  that  you  will 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  details  of  our  family  history  and  lay  broad 
the  foundation  for  the  future  advancement  of  the  family  name  and  fame. 

I hope  that  you  will  deem  it  best  to  make  the  present  reunion  the  first  of  a series, 
as  I believe  that  periodical  gatherings  of  this  kind  will  do  much  for  the  joint  pleasure 
and  welfare  of  us  all.  In  any  steps  taken  with  that  end  in  view  you  have  my  most 
cordial  sympathy  and  I pledge  you  my  willing  assistance.  I shall  read  with  pleasure 
the  published  record  of  your  proceedings,  which  I know  will  be  beneficial  and  in- 
structive, not  only  to  those  of  our  name  and  race,  but  also  to  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  pride  of  family  history  and  in  the  endearment  of  family  ties. 

Please  convey  to  the  assembled  Thurston  Clan  my  sympathy  and  well  wishes. 

Yours  very  truly,  John  Mellen  Thurston. 


FROM  MRS.  SARAH  THURSTON  BUCK, 

Born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  April  ist,  1796.  ^ ^ 

Orland,  Maine,  nth,  1885. 

My  very  Dear  Cousin  Brown : 

I thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  gathering  at 
Newburyport.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  accept  it,  and  call  on 
you  by  the  way,  and  I have  been  strongly  inclined  to  make  the  attempt,  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I have  not  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  excitement ; 
so  will  enjoy  thinking  of  you,  and  hearing  about  the  occasion  when  the  friends 
return.  It  would  be  truly  delightful  to  me  to  meet  the  dear  friends  you  mentioned 
in  your  letter, — the  descendants  of  my  father.  Most  of  them  I shall  not,  probably, 
see  while  I tabernacle  in  the  flesh,  but  hope  to  meet  them  in  the  better  land  where 
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no  parting  ever  comes,  and  where  many  dear  ones  have  long  since  entered,  and 
others  more  recently. 

I trust  that  there  will  be  Christians  enough  in  the  gathering  to  give  a religious 
turn  to  the  exercises  which  so  greatly  enhances  such  an  occasion. 

With  kindly  greetings  to  all  who  may  inquire,  as  ever  your  very  affectionate  and 
much  obliged  aunt, 

Sarah  Thurston  Buck. 


New  London,  Conn.,  June  9th,  1885. 

Brown  Thurston , Esq. : 

Being  an  octogenarian  and  having  some  infirmities  I shall  not  be  able  to  meet 
with  the  Thurston  “Clan  ” on  the  24  and  25  inst.  I send  Photo. 

Yours,  &c.,  Benjamin  Babcock  Thurston. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Babcock  Thurston  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in 
1839  and  member  of  Congress  for  four  terms. 


St.  Ansgar,  Iowa,  June  15,  1885. 

Mr.  Brown  Thurston , and  others  in  the  “ National  Thurston  Rally ,”  Newburyport , 
Mass.: 

Gentlemen — I regret  that  I am  not  able  to  meet  with  you  and  participate  in  the 
exercises  of  the  National  Rally. 

The  objects  of  this  meeting  have  my  hearty  approval,  and  I hope  it  may  not  only 
be  one  of  pleasure  but  of  real  profit  to  those  attending. 

My  grandfather  came  from  Staffordshire,  England,  but  I know  nothing  of  his 
ancestors;  but  I believe  his  father’s  name  was  William.  If  any  one  of  the  assembly 
can  give  any  information  concerning  the  Staffordshire  Thurstons  I shall  be  very 
glad  to  receive  it. 

Fraternally  yours,  Thomas  W.  Thurston. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Thurston  is  a Congregational  clergyman. 


New  York,  May  18th,  1885. 

Brown  Thurston , Esq.,  Dear  Sir : 

I hope  to  be  with  you  at  the  “ Rally  ” which  you  have  arranged  for  so  invitingly 
that  the  desire  grows  upon  me  to  be  present.  I know  but  little  about  “responding 
to  sentiments.”  I suppose  I have  my  share  of  sentiments  but  they  are  lying  around 
loose  not  organized  for  anniversaries.  Perhaps  I can  gather  some  inspiration 
from  Judge  Thurston’s  address  for  he  has  a cultivated  well  disciplined  mind,  or 
perhaps  I can  give  Rev.  James  Thurston  some  “points”  about  the  “Religious 
characteristics  of  the  Thurstons  ” but  my  contributions  must  be  extemporaneous. 
In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  singers,  I think  from  what  I know  about  the  race, 
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that  Mr.  Samuel  Thurston  of  Portland,  Me.,  will  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the  family 
before  he  is  through.  No  sir,  I never  heard  one  of  the  name  try  to  sing,  but  I 
thought  the  offender  ought  to  be  buried  at  once,  but  perhaps  by  intermarriages  the 
asperities  of  voice  may  have  been  mitigated.  The  collation  will  be  interesting,  but 
I fear  the  provider  of  the  food  will  be  ruined,  for  the  Thurstons  I have  known  are 
men  of  “ unbounded  stomachs  ” whose  creed  is  “ Good  digestion  waits  on  appetite, 
and  health  on  both.”  I should  like  to  witness  that  feed,  it  will  be  the  great  feature 
of  the  meeting.  You  will  see  the  Pie  Biters  of  New  Hampshire  fraternize  with  the 
Hominy  Grinders  of  Virginia,  the  Bean  Eaters  of  Massachusetts  patronize  the  Pig 
Worshippers  of  the  west,  and  the  Fish  Killers  of  Maine  smile  upon  the  benighted 
New  Yorkers  who  peel  their  potatoes  before  they  boil  them.  By  the  way,  you  indi- 
cate that  you  have  lost  track  of  my  great  grandfather,  I am  real  sorry,  for  .1  have 
great  respect  for  the  old  gentleman  although  I never  knew  him,  I presume  he 
should  be  described  as  a tall,  homely  man,  with  prominent  nose;  a faithful  friend,  a 
good  neighbor,  fairly  reverential  towards  his  maker,  but  with  little  reverence  for 
his  fellow-men,  stubborn  possibly  in  his  opinions,  a hard  hater,  a devoted  lover ; 
he  no  doubt  lived  to  a great  age  and  died  poor,  but  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity 
good  digestive  organs  for  which  he  deserves  their  respect.  I presume  with  these 
hints  for  your  guidance  you  will  be  able  to  settle  upon  the  lucky  ancester  of 

Your  obedient  servant,  James  Sidney  Thurston. 


New  York,  June  22d,  1885. 

Brown  Thurston , Esq.,  Dear  Sir : 

Very  much  to  my  regret  I find  myself  unable  to  leave  or  postpone,  or  to  delegate, 
interests  intrusted  to  me,  and  so  am  prevented  making  one  at  the  meeting  which 
promises  to  be  so  interesting.  But  I can  be  represented  at  the  collection  which 
should  be  taken  for  defraying  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  occasion  and  enclose  a 
little  check.  If  there  are  any  Methodists  there,  they  will  understand  that  no  meet- 
ing can  be  a success  without  a collection.  I will  send  pictures  to  you  at  Newbury- 
port  P.  O.  for  whom  it  may  concern. 

Yours  Truly,  J.  S.  Thurston. 


Galien,  Mich.,  June  11, 1885. 

Mr.  Brown  Thurston , My  Dear  Sir : 

The  circular  notifying  me  of  the  “ Thurston  Gathering  ” is.  received.  I cannot  do 
justice  to  my  feelings,  without  giving  it  a passing  notice.  I regret  that  I cannot  be 
with  you  in  person,  but  I will  be  with  you  in  my  prayers.  I hope  and  trust  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  that  the  Thurston  name  may  lead  the  van  in  true 
civilization.  While  the  sword  has  been  the  arbiter  of  nations  lo  these  many  hun- 
dreds of  yea’rs,  now  let  it  be  superseded  by  good  statesmanship,  that  the  proclama- 
tion may  be  fulfilled  “ Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man,”  and  that  “ He  may 
reign  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  all  nations.”  Now  I hope  that  spirit  will  pervade 
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your  gathering  that  characterized  the  meek  and  lowly  Nazerene,  and  that  it  may  go 
forth  from  there  on  its  mission  till  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord  and  His  Christ. 

I remain  as  ever  yours  in  the  cause  to  elevate  humanity, 

Cyrus  Thurston-. 

Farmington,  Minn.,  June  22,  1885. 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Thurston  Rally , assembled  at  Newburyport, 

Dear  Cousins : — I have  delayed  writing  this  letter  till  the  last  moment,  hoping 
that  something  would  occur  that  would  permit  me  to  attend  your  gathering,  but  the 
fates  seem  to  be  against  me. 

I hav^  a threefold  reason  for  desiring  to  go  east  at  this  time, — to  visit  the  encamp- 
ment, and  see  the  face  of  old  comrades,  to  look  upon  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
Portland,  which  I have  not  seen  for  thirty  years,  being  my  native  place,  and  last 
but  not  least,  to  attend  the  rally  of  a family  of  which  I have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  I have  always  been  glad  that  I bore  the  name  of  Thurston,  of  Norman 
fame  and  significant  portent. 

I would  like  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  to  look  in  your  faces,  to  hear  you  speak, 
but  this  is  not  to  be,  so  I suppose  I must  submit  with  patience. 

I am  glad  to  see  the  increased  interest  in  genealogy  taken  by  you.  “ Honor  thy 
father  and  mother  ” is  a divine  command;  if  we  are  to  honor  our  own  parents, 
should  we  not  as  well  honor  theirs  ? 

I sincerely  hope  that  your  meeting  will  be  a success,  fraught  with  much  pleasure 
to  all,  and  that  much  valuable  information  will  be  added  to  the  invaluable  work 
published  by  our  esteemed  cousin,  Brown  Thurston,  who  with  a few  others  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  warmest  gratitude. 

My  home  will  always  be  open  to  any  of  the  Thurstons,  or  their  connection 
where  we  will  welcome  you  right  heartily. 

Your  remote  cousin,  John  H.  Thur*ston. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  19th,  1885. 

Brown  Thurston , Esq.,  My  Dear  Sir : 

Yours  of  the  18th  is  at  hand.  I regret  exceedingly  to  learn  of  your  illness,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  soon  recover  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  your 
part  in  the  reunion. 

As  you  may  have  seen  in  the  papers,  I have  just  been  called  to  Cornell  University, 
and  as  I have  much  to  do  to  effect  a reorganization  of  my  department  there,  am 
expected  to  transfer  my  goods  and  chattels,  and  get  settled  there,  ready  for  work, 
by  the  1st  of  July.  This  will  compel  me  to  work  quite  up  to  that  date,  packing  and 
shipping  my  household  goods  and  professional  apparatus  to  Ithaca,  and  will  as 
effectually  preclude  my  attendance  at  the  reunion  as  if  I had  started  for  Europe,  as 
seemed  at  one  time  possible. 

I shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  so  pleasant  an  occasion,  and  shall  envy  those  who, 
like  you,  I hope,  are  more  fortunate. 

Very  truly  yours,  R.  H.  Thurston. 
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Mobile,  Ala.,  June  16,  1885. 

Mr.  Thurston , Dear  Sir : 

The  notice  of  the  Thurston  Gathering  reached  me  and  I deeply  regret  that  I can- 
not participate  in  the  celebration.  I enjoy  the  genealogies  of  the  race  and  am 
amused  at  the  marked  characteristics ; often  contradictory  traits  appear  in  the  same 
individuals.  One  is  ready  to  die  for  his  religion,  but  from  cowardice,  or  from  an 
extremely  fine  nervous  organization,  he  dies  but  a few  hours  before  the  time  of  his 
execution.  Another  receives  the  scourge  with  flowing  tears.  The  Captain  of  Ply- 
mouth is  an  amusing  character  sending  a youth  to  court  the  “ Maiden  Priscilla  ” and 
the  young  missionary  seeking  a wife  by  proxy,  while  a whole  theological  seminary 
were  praying  for  his  success. 

A very  goodly  number  have  borne  the  good  tidings  of  a risen  Saviour  to  far  off 
lands,  ai>d  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  a host  are  now  “ watchmen  on  the  walls  of 
Zion.”  The  other  learned  professions  are  swollen  by  men  of  our  name,  the  arts 
and  sciences  are  pursued  by  many.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  occupy  a large 
proportion.  We  are  an  industrious  race,  I am  glad  I am  a Thurston. 

I wish  I could  see  the  Thurstons  en  masse , I should  like  to  receive  the  blessings 
of  the  silver  haired  fathers  and  the  love  and  smiles  of  the  dear  mothers,  as  they 
look  upon  their  children  grown  up  to  usefulness  and  position.  I should  like  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  good  men,  to  the  oration  of  Judge  Thurston,  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  genealogies  by  Hon.  Brown  Thurston  and  to  the  anecdotes,  I should  be 
more  than  glad  to  hear  the  singing.  They  will  sing  “ Old  Hundred  ” no  doubt,  and 
“ Coronation  ” with  their  noble  natural  voices.  I should  like  to  see  the  young 
people  with  countenances  beaming  with  hope  and  ambition,  and  the  dear  sunny 
faced  children,  I have  taught  thirty-five  years  and  I love  the  little  people . 

Please  say  to  the  Thurstons  there  assembled  I should  be  most  happy  to  receive  a 
visit  from  them  on  any  day  next  month  that  you  may  choose.  My  home  is  on  the 
north  west  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Bazil  streets,  Mobile,  Ala. 

If  the  cottage  is  too  small  the  reception  can  be  under  the  orange  trees.  You  will 
enjoy  fresh  cool  air  from  the  gulf,  and  shall  have  the  very  sweetest  songs  of  my 
mocking  birds,  uncaged  and  free. 

Nancy  D.  Thurston  Thompson. 
Central  Lake,  Mich.,  June  15, 1885. 

Brown  Thurston , Esq .,  Dear  Sir : 

Circumstances  render  it  inconsistent  for  me  to  attend  the  rally  at  Newburyport. 
If  William  Thurston,  who  lived  in  Newburyport  in  1859,  should  still  be  living, 
he  may  remember  that  he  introduced  himself  to  me  at  the  railway  station  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  being  apprised  of  my  name  by  a card  on  a canoe,  in  which, 
with  a friend,  I had  cruised  from  Lancaster  to  Newburyport,  the  first  trip  of  the 
kind,  perhaps,  since  the  days  when  the  dug-out  was  a familiar  spectacle  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Merrimac. 

With  most  hearty  good  wishes  for  a full  and  memorable  gathering  of  the  Thurs- 
ton clan,  I remain 


Very  truly  yours, 


F.  H.  Thurston, 
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Grass  Lake,  June  23,  1885. 

Mr.  Brown  Thurston , Dear  Sir : 

We  (the  Thurston  family)  regret  very  much,  that  we  are  unable  to  attend  the 
national  meeting  of  the  Thurstons. 

But  you  may  be  sure  you  all  have  our  best  wishes. 

Very  respectfully,  Mrs.  J.  Loine  Thurston  Eddy. 


Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  June  20,  1885. 

Mr.  B.  Thurston : 

Your  favor  is  received  and  I am  exceedingly  sorry  that  not  one  of  my  family  can 
be  with  you  at  the  gathering.  I have  been  sick  since  the  first  of  April,  and  not  able 
to  be  on  my  feet. 

I would  like  my  sons  to.  go,  but  they  feel  that  they  cannot  under  the  circumstances 
spare  the  money. 

May  God’s  choicest  blessings  ever  rest  upon  you  all.  At  the  gathering  don’t  for- 
get that  it  is  his  goodness  and  mercy  that  has  permitted  you  all  to  meet  together  as 
one  family.  I have  thought  about  the  meeting  so  much  since  I received  the  invi- 
tation and  have  hoped  that  everything  would  pass  off  pleasantly  and  this  will  not  be 
the  last. 

Yours  in  friendship,  Sarah  G.  Thurston. 


Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1885. 

Mr.  Brown  Thurston , Dear  Sir : 

If  the  same  may  not  be  already  under  advisement  and  a part  of  the  programme  of 
the  occasion  I would  most  respectfully  suggest  the  employment  of  competent  steno- 
graphers to  note  all  matter  in  connection  with  the  affair,  with  the  view  of  publish- 
ing the  same  for  distribution,  for  a price  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  prepare  for 
contingencies  or  loss  in  publication. 

I would  also  suggest  the  raising  of  a fund  to  purchase  the  homestead  of  our 
ancestor  with  a view  to  making  the  same  a Thurston  “ Mecca  ” or  a sort  of  a Thurs- 
ton Memorial  Hall  in  which  might  be  recorded  the  likenesses  of  all  members  of 
the  family  who  would  send  them.  A place  in  which  to  record  the  deeds  and  acts 
of  all  who  have  gained  eminence  in  the  various  fields  of  life,  and  a shrine  which  all 
our  family  can  visit  at  any  and  all  times  and  show  our  devotion  or  that  devotion  of 
our  ancestor  which  his  memory  so  deservingly  merits. 

I would  also  suggest  that  while  the  gathering  is  in  session  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  decade  meetings,  bicentennial  and  centennial  gatherings. 

I would  also  suggest  another  matter  of  great  and  vital  import  to  the  family 
which  is  the  appointment  of  a general  historian  of  the  family.  In  the  event  of  such 
action  I now  nominate  you  for  such  honored  position.  Your  long,  ardent  and 
assiduous  labor  in  trying  to  keep  up  the  records  of  the  family  eminently  fit  you 
for  the  situation.  In  connection  with  this  matter  the  historian  ought  to  have  state 
and  district  assistants  all  to  be  vested  with  authority  to  call  local  gatherings  of 
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the  family,  having  for  its  chief  object  the  harmonious  union  and  perpetuation  of 
everything  good  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Thurston. 

With  all  this  and  in  the  event  of  my  not  being  present,  believe  me  that  my  most 
earnest  wishes  are  that  the  meeting  of  the  Thurstons  will  be  prolific  of  all  that  its 
originators  may  have  anticipated  and  that  the  escutcheon  of  every  Thurston  shall 
remain  untarnished  until  the  end  of  time. 

Very  truly  yours,  John  L.  Hurd  Mosier. 

Grandson  of  Jane  (Thurston)  Hurd. 


Stoneham,  Mass.,  June  23,  1885. 

Secretary  of  Gathering  of  Thurston  Family,  My  Dear  Sir : 

I notice  in  last  evening’s  paper  a gathering  of  the  family  of  above  name  in  New- 
buryport  this  week,  and  have  become  interested  to  know  more  concerning  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  same. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  for  me  to  attend  the  gathering  if  I belong  to  the  family. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  I wish  you  a happy  meeting,  and  send  my  greetings  to  all 
my  kith  and  kin. 

I remain  yours  respectfuly,  Charles  Thukston  Johnson. 

Pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  Stoneham,  Mass. 


McGregor,  Iowa,  June  n,  1885. 

Brown  Thurston , Esq.,  Respected  Sir : 

Your  circular  of  Thurston  Rally  was  forwarded  me  by  my  wife.  I have  been 
absent  since  the  first  of  March  and  do  not  expect  to  be  through  so  as  to  reach 
home  before  the  first  of  July,  hence  too  late  to  meet  you  all.  Am  very  sorry  I 
or  my  family  cannot  be  present  with  you  this  time.  With  much  interest  in  the 
gathering  I hope  it  will  prove  successful  and  a permanent  organization  may  be 
formed,  and  that  there  may  be  annual  meetings,  if  so  hope  to  be  able  at  some 
future  time  to  be  with  you  all. 

Yours  sincerely,  F.  E.  Thurston, 

313  Fulton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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ROLL  OF  PERSONS  PRESENT. 

Ariel  S.  and  Georgianna  Thurston,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

George  H.,  Alice  Harriet  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Thurston,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Josiah  and  Julia  A.  Thurston,  Freedom,  N.  H. 

Edward  H.,  Harlous  W.,  Mrs.  Isaac  and  Georgia  A.  Thurston,  Boston,  Mass. 
Franklin  R.  and  H.  E.  Thurston,  Concord,  N.  H. 

James,  C.  W.,  Emily  S.  and  Gertrude  A.  Thurston,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Esther  Thurston  Witt,  Westminster,  Yt. 

John  C.  Thurston,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Wm.  A.,  Eliza  J.  and  C.  W.  Thurston,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Charles  S.  Thurston,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Blaisdell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Thurston, 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Hardy,  Mrs.  B.  and  Bertha  M.  Boultenhouse,  and  G.  G.  Thurston, 
Amesbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Eunice  F.  T.  Richardson,  Gilead,  Me. 

Samuel,  Charles  B.,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Mrs.  Carrie  T.  L.,  and  Clara  A.  Thurston, 
Portland,  Me. 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  T.  Southworth,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Southworth,  Gambier,  O. 

Richard  B.  Thurston,  North  Greenwich,  Ct. 

Samuel  D.  Thurston,  Bangor,  Me. 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  and  Caro.  M.  Young,  New  York  City, 

George  O.  and  M.  Lizzie  Thurston,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Myers,  E.  Frances  Fitts  and 
Bessie  E.  Caswell,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Philo  Thurston,  Rockland,  Me. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thurston  Lord,  Martha  E.  McIntosh,  Phebe  M.  Todd,  Hannah  G. 
Arnold  and  Andrew  Chute,  Maria  B.  and  Mary  C.  Thurston,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Kate  B.  Wicks,  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Brabrook,  and  Emily  A.  Thurston,  Somerville, 
Mass. 

John  R.  Thurston,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Anthony  Thurston,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

David  Thurston,  Pompton,  N.  J. 

Willard  and  Rachel  E.  Miller,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Albert  H.  Watkins,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Ethel  E.  Thurston,  Union,  Me. 

George  W.  and  Lucretia  Thurston,  Windsor,  Vt. 
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John  R.  Thurston,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Daniel  H.  and  Esther  Thurston,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lyman  D.  Thurston,  Leicester,  Mass.  • 

Amanda  M.  Dailey,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Alice  B.  Thurston,  Dexter,  Me. 

Solomon  Garfield,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

John  A.,  Charlotte  M.  and  Hannah  T.  Buck,  Orland,  Me. 

Arthur  F.  Skeele,  Augusta,  Me.  * 

Richard  Thurston  and  C.  Lizzie  Jaques,  Enoch  Thurston,  D.  T.,  Mary  J.,  Laura 
J.,  and  Maria  S.  Plumer,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Mary  H.  Thurston  Day,  Freeport,  Me. 

Philander  Thurston,  Sutton,  Mass. 
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